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PREFACE. 



Professed scholars, as a class, know but little of the machinery 
of business meetings. Their literary societies and debating clubs 
have but few points in harmony with the practices and demands of 
general custom. 

Great stress is placed upon the importance of practical acquaint- 
ance with the usual routine of school studies,— arithmetic, gram- 
mar, &c. This is proper; but after the school come the regular 
workings of business life, when much that has required years to 
master, is often of little practical utility. A familiarity with par- 
liamentary usages and privileges is a proper element of the common 
school. The great majority of the young of both sexes receive no 
further instruction than that afforded by the common school. How 
necessary, then, that a brief, yet distinct outline of the common 
principles of parliamentary customs should be embraced in the 
curriculum, or course of study, in every school^ graded or un- 
graded I Many a young man after entering £j^ tfteifrn'sy-jtfuilga J 
of life, and being called upon to act as chsJiftoea or secretary of 
some citizens 9 meeting, places himself in an unOO^a'Die^posiiieo- 
and the assembly in an awkward predicament,* by, Jiip iijanftest 
ignorance of the customary workings of a fleUbecatiye *pody^ - : 
Hence, for the sake of personal dignity and the fcrn^liisratibix of V 
their fraternal and business relations in after lifeVitis of "the" utmost ' 
importance that the young should be made familiar with the formal 
customs and general laws of a deliberative assembly. 

One objection only can be urged against debating associations — 
their liability to abuse ; but where debating is recognized and re- 
quired as one of the regular exercises in a school, this objection 
vanishes. There the presence of the teacher secures it against 
abuse. In this case, instead of a Debating Society, you have a De- 
bating Class; the teacher, as a general thing, acting a& ?ra&&sc&« 

It is strange that the capabilities oi «ac\i * Tc&a&& -&sk&&> v* 
teldom be tested In our schools, seeing ths& taqoftoc? ^ «w* «^r 
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toe, in these days, for new and more efficient modes of developing 
the hnman intellect. The very fact that debate necessitates dis- 
tinctness of aim, and is always prosecuted with lively attention, ought 
to give it prominence as an educating force. 

The purport of this little manual is to present, in a condensed 
yet comprehensive form, those general principles with their modi- 
fications which are well authorized and established by practice, 
and which are common to all well-organized bodies. 



PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION. 

At the request of a number of teachers a series of Examination 
Questions covering all the general principles of Parliamentary Law 
has been added, which, if mastered, will give the student a thorough 
knowledge of every question that is likely to arise on the subject. 
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1. THE OBJECT OF DEBATE.-The ultimate triumph of, trnth Is be 
yond all peradventure. The appropriate office of debate is to bring 
all the forces of truth into due requisition, and to beat off the shafts 
of error. The barriers of interest, the darkness of ignorance, and 
the sloughs of apathy have been nullified by prompt and oppor- 
tune displays of controversial power. Efficient debate brings all 
assumption to the test of logic. Its aim is to hear both sides, to 
grant a fair field to Error as well as to Truth. 

As blind adherence to things as they are, under the name of wise 
conservatism, opposes tenaciously every effort at progress, so some 
power of logical analysis seems necessaiy, at every point, to see, 
if nothing more, that even real reform and real progress are not 
fatally obstructed in the contest. This power finds a ready and 
flexible application in the person of an accomplished debater. 
Attainable by practice, and capable of indefinite improvement, it 
is serviceable in every station of life, and is full of benefit to all 
that use it aright. 

2. PURPORT OP PARLIAMENTARY LAW.— To discuss certain ques- 
tions and to decide upon certain measures constitute the object 
of all assemblies. Unless there be some definite line of procedure 
and systematized principles, confusion will reign, and no satisfac- 
tory sense of the meeting can be brought out. The design of par- 
liamentary law is, therefore, to effect uniformity in assembly pro- 
ceedings. 

3. ORIGIN OF PARLIAMENTARY PRINCIPLES -The general princi- 
ples of parliamentary law originated in the old Roman code, and 
were continued and improved in the Parliament of England. Many 
modifications have been introduced by our general Constitution, 
by the several States, and many more by the practices of the people. 
The principle underlying all is, however, the same, though each 
individual meeting must have special enactments for its own 
purposes. 

4. IMPORTANCE OF DEBATING CLUBS.- Amotifc VSaa \sfc%\. ttfSA^ Vst 
the exercise of educational discipline are &e\^x*&<2toto&- TW»fr 
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many organizations of this kind frequently present little beyond a 
record of desultory proceedings, devoid of serious or elevated pur- 
pose, without aim, study, conformity, or result beyond the require- 
ments of an ordinary pastime, yet when properly conducted, 
they are capable of splendid service in the cause of education. 
Open disputation is the philosophical method of testing the 
soundness of theory, and detecting the disguises of error. Out of 
apparently transient conflicts of opinion have originated mighty 
changes, social, civil, and religious. Many things, offensive to good 
sense and good taste, are, no doubt, said and done in these societies ; 
and the exhibitions of ignorance, conceit, and frivolity, there often 
witnessed, may shake the confidence of spectators. 

The capabilities of usefulness offered by debating associations 
may be summed up in the following considerations : 

First: — They are, when rightly managed, the best schools of 
Logical Disputation. This should be conducted in the spirit 
that befits the sober investigation of truth, courts the guidance of 
reason, and ignores the dominion of pride, passion, and prejudice. 

Secondly : — They furnish the best opportunities for the practice 
of Deliberative Oratory, or that which is furnished in delib- 
erative assemblies. The appropriate fields for deliberative oratory 
are wherever questions are to be discussed and decided according 
to the will of the majority ; as, in Congress, the State Legislatures, 
in City Councils, in Town Meetings, in Conventions of the Church, 
in Synods, in Presbyteries, in organized bodies of every description, 
civil and religious, literary and scientific, commercial, mechanical 
and agricultural. 

Thirdly :— They necessitate the acquisition of a great Variety 
op Useful Knowledge. They induce young persons to be at 
the pains to acquire a great amount and variety of useful knowledge. 
Men that never awoke under the discipline of school or college, 
have suddenly shown, under the spur of debate, unquestionable 
signs of the most extraordinary mental capacity. In the transac- 
tions of debating societies much practical incidental information 
is imparted; such as that which grows out of the necessity, so 
frequently arising, of preparing, in written form, Resolutions, 
Reports, and other documents, which require ability, acquired 
only from practice, for their prompt and proper execution. When 
asked to reduce your resolution to wr\t\n£, ot^ t&CStatamvcL <A ^ 
Committee, to bring in a written report, ot, «a fc&cwtoan «*■ ^xaftsXr 
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ing, to produce a record of its transactions, how mortifying to be 
found tardy, awkward, blundering, or altogether inadequate to 
that service! 

Fourthly :— They lead to familiar acquaintance with the practice 
of Parliamentary Law. This is a kind of education which fits 
one for usefulness, where, without such fitting, all other qualifica- 
tions are often comparatively useless. 

Fifthly :—. It is a guarantee of order, of decency, of dispatch, of 
free speech, of fair decisions ; and is a source of influence (where 
influence is everything) ; a defence of the right, when often the 
right has no other defence. When assembled, under the call of 
duty, for grave and important consultation, men are never in a 
sphere more elevated. They form a " multitude of counselors, in 
which there is safety." A deliberative assembly, to And favor with 
wise and good men, must have the essential element of good order. 
If the body be not under the guidance of some known and recog- 
nized rules of order, its members are like a ship at sea without 
chart, compass, or rudder, a melancholy prey to the vicissitudes of 
chance. 

5. ESSENTIALS OF A GOOD DEB ATERi— Wherever the will of the 
people is the law' of the land, or wherever republican principles 
prevail to any considerable extent, there deliberative assemblies 
must often be convened, to consider various topics of common 
interest. The Congress of the United States, the Legislatures of 
the several States, town meetings, county gatherings, State or 
National Conventions, associations of persons— whatever the pur- 
poses of the association— constitute deliberative assemblies. In 
all these, propositions are submitted for consideration, discussed 
with freedom, and received, or rejected, according to the will of 
the body. To speak in a deliberative gathering, to enlighten and 
influence the minds of men engaged in the consideration of mo- 
mentous affairs, may be the lot of every one. It is, therefore, the 
duty and the interest of every man to fit himself, as far as may be, 
to discharge this most important function. In view of this, it will 
be proper to notice some of the essentials of a good debater: 

(1.) He must always endeavor to gain the good will of his audience* 
Since the will of his hearers is the final court of justice^ the \ww«t 
of persuasion should be brought to bear. ^VtH^xxmw^w^&s-* 
beauty, and sublimity of thought should \>fc crctoto^Xfed^V^ VS^^ 
ties of diction and graceful postures and |<e«toure&« 
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(2.) He should be quick to discern those motives most likely to sway 
his auditors. Cicero says: "The discourse must be accommo- 
dated, not only to the truth, but also to the taste of the hearers." 
There are two different descriptions of men; the one rude and 
ignorant, who always set profit before honor; the other polished 
and civilized, who prefer honor to everything. The young orator 
is not advised to appeal to the motives of his hearers, whether high 
or low, in order to urge upon them what is wrong, but having what 
he believes to be a good object, he may appeal to any and every 
suitable motive to influence men to seek that object. 

(3.) He should be a man of general intelligence. The multiplicity 
and diversity of the subjects acted upon in deliberative bodies, 
necessitate wide general information in a debater. Every kind 
of knowledge, or item of information, is of practical value to him ; 
whether at a village meeting, discussing the expediency of making a 
road or building a bridge ; at a convention, arguing the propriety or 
impropriety of a change in the Constitution of the State ; whether 
among the friends of education, assembled to consider the ways 
and means of improving the moral and intellectual condition of 
the masses ; or in some ecclesiastical Synod, or Council, or Con- 
vention, exchanging counsels on matters of high religious con- 
cernment; or in Congress, debating questions of law, of tariff, 
of revenue, of treaties, of peace, of war, &c. In short, with the 
debater, " Knowledge is power." 

(4.) He should aim at simplicity of style, clearness of logic, and 
earnestness of manner. He must speak plainly, earnestly, feelingly. 
Familiarity with his theme will enable him to be fluent in speech. 
Where there is no underlying beauty and sublimity of thought, 
it is ridiculous to indulge in beauty and sublimity of language. 

(5.) He should endeavor to have his thoughts and feelings so ab- 
sorbed in his theme, as to free his delivery from every appearance oj 
being studied and artificial. If he fully understands and feels the force 
of his theme, he will not likely employ false tones and emphasis, or 
awkward and inappropriate gestures. He should be careful not to 
withdraw his attention, while speaking, from his subject to him- 
self, as, for instance, thinking of the probable effect of his tones 
or his attitudes. He should deal wholly with those emotions and 
sentiments on which alone a truly natural delivery depends. 

(6m) Sis should be perfectly familiar with the rules of Parliamentary 
practice. The applications of Parttameirtars ^^ ^\s^\\^\»\3aa 
most spirited debates, and their discussion YiwoYwrom YnsBoaaaox 
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interests. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that the de- 
bater be acquainted with the recognized rules and modes of trans- 
acting business in assemblies, whose opinions, feelings, and votes, 
it is his purpose to sway. 

(7.) He must be a good extemporaneous speaker. This is abso- 
lutely essential to the character of a good debater. Excellency of 
speech is no exclusive gift of genius ; but is always, more or less, 
the fruit of practice. Men of respectable abilities seldom fail to 
acquire the art of extemporaneous speaking, with assiduous and 
intrepid practice. 

When a person speaks confusedly and obscurely, there is in his 
thoughts, at the time, a corresponding want of order and clearness. 
This confusion and obscurity of thought may be due to a variety 
of causes. Ignorance of the subject, want of premeditation, or an 
ill-disciplined mind will be found to be the real causes of almost 
all abortive attempts at extemporaneous speaking. The presence 
of a numerous audience, or of particular individuals who are 
dreaded as critics, sometimes a contemptuous bearing in an oppo- 
nent, or an overweening vanity in himself, — gives the speaker an 
overpowering cause of derangement in his ideas, and a consequent 
Inability to deliver a connected discourse. These sources of failure 
are quite removable by care, study, and effort. 

Confusion of ideas and inability to give vent to coherent expres- 
sion, arising from physical causes, may or may not be remedied by 
hygienic measures. 

We shall here give four rules, which, if rightly followed, will be 
conducive to skill in the use of extemporaneous language : 

First : — Endeavor always to think clearly and methodically. Think- 
ing and speaking stand in the relation of cause and effect. When 
the mind thinks in an orderly and perspicuous manner, the tongue, 
which is under the guidance of the mind, utters words in a corres- 
ponding style. The young speaker should often assume, as an 
intellectual gymnastic, some debatable subject for the exercise of 
his mental powers, dealing with it as with a thing of reality, and 
endeavoring to acquire an interest, and, if possible, an enthusiasm, 
in its management.* He should consider in how many ways the 
point which he wishes to make can be presented and defended, and 

• M I owe my inceen in life," aaya Henry Clay, " to one single fact, n«xa«,V}.tVhA.V«X«&.«vft<i 
Me, I commenced and continued for tome years, the practice ot daYly, tcw^uA %-\j*»3ift»!*'eBfc 
contents of some historical or scientific book. These ott-h.rn.tid ettoita -*tet« aw^Wmt* tm» V&> 
m cornfield; mod Others, in the forest; and not unf reqwmtly Va tomt oAiteofc ^"V^^^^JSSSk 
mod or for my only auditors. It is to this early practice ot Uift %,rt ot a\\ %i\» ^V^^^a, 
tfStdS}^*' 7 ie * Ul V ilB Pol»ef that lUmufted my p**tev»««3Atoro %i»^ «&>«**»«* 
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among these, which is the most likely to be fully understood and 
fairly appreciated. Let him then try the experiment of putting 
the whole process into extemporaneous language. Frequent repe- 
titions of this exercise will prove a healthful stimulus to renewed 
exertion. 

Second: — Be in the constant Mbit of seeking the best possible 
language for the expression of your ideas, even in ordinary conversation. 
Conversation with refined and educated persons affords the best 
exercise in oral expression. Good language as well as good man* 
ners is corrupted by evil associations. In daily intercourse witl 
others, always be on the alert to catch what is choice and correct 
and avoid what is vulgar and inaccurate. 

Third : — Bead often and carefully the best specimens of deliberative 
eloquence. While doing this the student should become familiar 
with the precise nature of the proposition advocated or opposed ; 
his own personal relations to it; the character or constitution of 
the body addressed ; the time, place, and circumstances wherein 
the speech was delivered. 

Fourth : — Exercise your powers often in the practice of written com* 
position. An excellent practice to improve in written composition 
is, to read carefully a passage from some great oration or other 
literary production, getting the substance of it fairly in the mem- 
ory, and then putting it again into language the best you can com- 
mand. Another admirable method of acquiring precision of style 
is, to peruse a given passage from a writer of established reputa- 
tion, and then to express, in words other than those of the author, 
the same idea. 

Fifth :— Be always diligent in the acquisition of knowledge. To in- 
sure success the genuine orator should be acquainted with every 
department of knowledge. Many persons, relying upon a certain 
natural fluency, are apt to fall into the lamentable habit of trying 
to speak without knowing or having anything to say. 
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SECTION I 



MANAGEMENT OF A QUESTION. 

1. DISCUSSION DEEMED. — The process which the word 
discussion indicates is such a shaking or sifting of a 
subject as best discloses its real character and relations. 
Imprecision in the use of language is prolific of vague 
and idle disputation ; hence, the importance of careful 
wording of the question for discussion. 

2. METHODICAL STATEMENT.— The man of education 
and of superior mind is distinguished not so much for 
the weight or novelty of his remarks, or any unusual 
interest of facts communicated by him, as for habitual 
arrangement of his words. Have a definite purpose 
as well as a definite plan. The audience may be igno- 
rant of the matter in dispute, and so require to be in- 
structed ; or they may be sufficiently enlightened, but 
may entertain just the opposite opinion. In all cases, 
there is obvious need of proper exposition. This 
should be clear , concise 9 candid, and methodical. 

3. BUEDEN OF PROOF — He that makes allegations 
against anything which already exists under the sanction 
of custom or opinion, is bound to make good his charge 
by appeal to argument. The burden of proof there- 
fore, lies on the side of him who would dispute it. 
Young debaters often miss very important advantages 
by not attending to this. To undertake to establish 
by proof what no one has undertaken to w«tf3ofcwi* 
admits distrust and invites suspicion* 
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4. ABBAiranra ABGTJMENTS.— Upon this hangs the dif* 
ference of victory or defeat. It must be determined 
by a regard to circumstances. It is policy to begin and 
end with a strong impression, — to place some of the 
best arguments first and last, and the rest in the 
middle. Another method is to begin with the weak- 
est, then take the next in the order of force, and close 
with the strongest. This arrangement is thought to 
be best adapted to an audience disposed to accept 
your conclusions, but lacking the requisite measure of 
confirmatory evidence. Another direction is to set 
out with an exhibition of your best proofs, and bring 
in what others you have, in the order of their relative 
force. The effort is to command assent at the outset, 
and to meet opposition. 

6. EEFUTATION — The whole force of an objection lies 
sometimes in some misconception or misstatement oj 
facts. To weaken confidence in the objector and to 
make null the objection, afford no mean advantage in 
addressing a popular assembly. In order to conceal 
underlying sophisms it is often the purpose of the dis- 
putant to prolong the discussion, or the form of it. 
Unless the strong objections which have been urged 
by an adversary and which are found to have weight 
with the audience, be answered, your own arguments 
will likely be heard with prejudice, and, perhaps, with 
the impression that you purposely overlooked them, 
because they were too much for your strength. Pass- 
ing over an objection, with the promise to refute it, at 
some later point in the course of the discussion, is 
sometimes most unworthily resorted to, as an expe- 
dient to delay, and finally, to avoid altogether, the 
answer to a well-founded objection. The debater 
who is an honest disputant, will not fail, either to 
fulfil his promise or confess his inability. 
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6. BEGGING TEE QUESTION,— This is quietly assuming 
the very proposition to be proved, as a premise in the 
argument which is offered to prove it. For illustration, 
to say that man is mortal, because he is subject to 
death, is only to say that man is mortal because he is 
mortal. So, if a person who may be asked why 
opium induces sleep, should answer, because it is sopo- 
rific, he begs the question, for since soporific means 
sleep-producing, his answer, in substance, would be : 
Opium is sleep-producing because it is sleep-producing. 

7. ABGUHKJ IN A OIBCILE — This is a method of reas- 
oning to make two propositions reciprocally prove each 
other. There is no little difficulty in detecting and 
exposing the fallacy when many propositions or state- 
ments intervene between the two things thus recipro- 
cally proved. Thus, one proceeds to prove A by B, 
and then B by C, and C by D, and closes, perhaps, by 
proving D by A. A common kind of fallacy is that 
which grows out of a misapprehension of the question 
in dispute, or a purposed departure from it. 

& THE EXOEDIUM AND THE EEBQBAHON — Circum- 
stances alone can determine, in any given case, what 
would be appropriate, either for an introduction or a 
close. In this respect the speaker is best left to his 
own judgment, taste, and tact. The opening should 
aim to make clear the path of discussion, by removing 
obstacles, in the shape of ignorance, prejudice, or in- 
difference; the closing should embrace a judicious 
recapitulation, — a revival of the trains of reasoning 
chiefly relied upon for a decision, with an occasional 
resort to pathos. 
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SECTION II. 



Rules of Order in Deliberative Assemblies, 



PRELIMINARY INSTRUCTIONS. 

1. A DELIBEBATITO ASSEMBLY.— A deliberative as- 
sembly is an organized meeting of persons convened 
to discuss, and decide upon, questions or propositions 
submitted to their consideration. 

2. AS OBflAHIZED MEETING,— This means an assem- 
blage of persons brought together for deliberation, 
provided with suitable officers, and otherwise arranged 
so as to give each member a fair opportunity to take 
due part in the proceedings. 

3. OEEIOERS.— *The officers necessary for a deliber- 
ative body are : 

A Presiding Officer and a Secretary, or Clerk ; 
but others may be appointed, depending upon the 
character of the meeting. Thus, there may be one or 
more vice-presidents, one or more secretaries, a cor- 
responding secretary, and a treasurer. 

The presiding officer in a deliberative body is vari- 
ously denominated. In the Senate of the United 
States, he is termed president; in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, speaker; in certain ecclesiastical organi- 
zations, moderator; in ordinary meetings, resulting 
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*For Duties or Ovficbbs, see Section m. 
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from a published call, chairman. President is the 
name most comprehensive, and the one most commonly 
employed in literary and other societies. 

How Elected. The officers of a deliberative assembly 
should be elected by a majority* of the voters, as this 
method gives less room for dissatisfaction. In many 
places it is customary to elect by a plurality of votes. 

In the election of persons to office, the principle of 
a majority is sometimes adopted, and sometimes that 
of a plurality. Where the plurality principle is adopt- 
ed, the candidate having the highest number of votes is, 
of course, elected. Where several persons are to be 
chosen at the same time, for the same office, those 
having respectively the highest number of votes, are 
duly elected. Thus, if three individuals are to bo 
elected trustees of a corporation, and five candidates in 
the field receive respectively 10, 15, 20, 25, and 30 
votes, the last three are held to be elected. Where the 
principal of a majority is employed, the successful can- 
didate must have a majority of all the votes cast, that 
is, he must have more votes than all the rest of the 
candidates put together.! 

♦The greater of two unequal portions of any total is called the 
majority. But the word is sometimes employed to denote the 
greatest of any number of unequal parts into which the whole may 
be divided. For the sake of read}' distinction, however, the greater 
only of two unequal divisions of any total is called a majority; 
while the greatest of any number more than two, of such divisions, 
is termed & plurality. Thus, if 20 be divided into the two unequal 
parts, 15 and 5, 15 will be the majority. Divide the same number 
into three parts, 10, 7, 3, and 10 will be the plurality. 

fUnder the plurality principle, when two or more candidates 
have an equal number of votes for the same office, where one person 
only is to be elected, there is no election, and a new trial must be 
had. This is the rule, unless, as is provided in some places, the 
returning officers, or some other tribunal, be empowered to decide 
between the rival candidates. Under the majority principle, when 
the total of votes cast is an even number, its half increased by one, 
is the number necessary to a choice. Thus, if the whole number 
be 15, the number that elects is 8; if the whole number be 16, the 
number that elects is 8 increased by 1, that is^ 9* 
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4. BTTLES OF ORDER.— All business in deliberative 
assemblies is transacted in conformity with certain 
rules and regulations, which experience has shown to 
be fit and necessary for that purpose. 

5. ADVANTAGE OP RULES OP ORDER.— The object of 
a deliberative assembly is to obtain a free expression 
of opinion , and a fair decision of the question discussed. 
14 Without rules of order, this object would, in most 
cases, be utterly defeated ; for there would be no uni- 
formity in the modes of proceeding, no restraint upon 
indecorous or disorderly conduct, no protection to the 
rights and privileges of members, no guarantee against 
the caprices and usurpations of a presiding officer, no 
safeguard against tyrannical majorities, nor any suitable 
regard to the rights of a minority." 

6. RULES OF ORDER ESSENTIALLY THE SAME.— The 
rules of order in our state legislatures are substantially 
the same as those adopted in the National Congress ; 
being, indeed, founded thereupon ; but they differ in 
some particulars. 

As the rules in the several state legislatures differ, 
in some points, from those in Congress, on which they 
were founded, so do they differ frequently from one 
another ; though in all the essentials of the common 
code, they are quite in harmony. " The rules of order 
in most other deliberative bodies in this country, are, 
in the main, the same with those in the National Con- 
gress or in the state legislatures ; so that, in almost 
all fundamental points, there is great uniformity of 
practice. Hence, in allusion to the origin of the code 
of rules and regulations, thus generally established, it 
is often called The Common Code of Parliamentary 
Law." 

7. SPECIAL RULES.— It is usual for deliberative bodies 
of every kind, especially permanent organizations, to 
adopt, in addition to the common code, a series of 
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special rules. These special rules take the precedence, 
if they conflict with the ordinary parliamentary laws. 

8. BESOLUTIONS — The decisions or resolves of a de- 
liberative assembly, which properly constitute their 
acts, are usually embodied and affirmed in formal dec- 
larations, called resolutions. On motion, these res- 
olutions are duly recorded and stated from the chair, 
freely discussed, and then decided affirmatively or neg- 
atively by the meeting. 

9. " OH MOTION, DULY SECONDED."— Whenever a mem- 
ber wishes to get the sense, or judgment of the body 
on any given proposition, and, for that purpose, moves 
or proposes its adoption, he is said to make a motion. 
To move a resolution is simply to offer it for consider- 
ation. A resolution can not find favor unless it meets 
with a second. To second a motion is to join with the 
proposer thereof, as his aid or second, in offering it to 
the consideration of the meeting. The party moving 
the resolution introduces it, with or without previous 
remarks, by saying: " Mr. President, I beg leave to 
offer the following resolution;" which he then reads 
aloud. The party seconding simply says: "I second 
the motion." 

10. " MOTION" AND " RESOLUTION."— These words may 
signify, respectively, either the act of moving or that 
which is moved, the act of resolving or that which is 
resolved. As these two terms sometimes prove iden- 
tical, they are often employed as convertible terms. 

All business in a deliberative assembly should be in- 
troduced by means of a motion. When adopted by 
the body, it becomes an order, or resolution, or law, 
or whatever else may be its appropriate name. 

11. DECISIONS, HOW MADE.— The decisions in a delib- 
erative assembly are commonly made by open vote ; 
often, also, by ballot. 
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There is also another mode of taking the question, 
which is called taking the question by yeas and nays. 

12. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A VOTE AND A BALLOT 

Vote means a vow, wish, or will. It signifies a choice, 
or preference, in relation to matters submitted for de- 
cision, or for persons proposed for office. It may be 
made viva voce; by raising the hand ; and, besides 
various other ways, by ballot, whose primary meaning 
is a little ball. To vote by ballot, then, is, properly, 
to signify one's choice by throwing into a box, or other 
receptacle, a ball so colored, or otherwise marked, as 
to indicate an affirmative or negative vote. Instead of 
ballots, however, tickets are now generally used, having 
yes or no, or a candidate's name thereon. 

13. QUESTIONS, HOW DETERMINED Where there is no 

special rule to the contrary, a majority of votes deter- 
mines a question. In certain cases, however, other pro- 
portions are required, as, two-thirds or three-fourths ; 
or, as is sometimes the case, a mere plurality.* 

14. OBAL AND WRITTEN MOTIONS — Everv motion call- 
ing for special care and deliberation should be in writ- 
ing ; but motions merely affecting the order of busi- 
ness, or other subordinate matters, are usually oral. 

15. DIFFERENCE IN "VOTED," "ORDERED," AND "RE- 
SOLVED." — The terms are synonymous so far as they 
all indicate what has been done or decided upon. 

Resolved, however, is the term most generally used : 
" voted" prevailing chiefly in the New England States 
while " ordered" is confined mainly to religious organ- 
izations. 

16. SUBMITTING A QUESTION At the close of a de- 
bate or deliberation, the presiding officer asks : "Is the 
assembly ready for the questionV If no one signifies 

g - - — -- — — ■ • --- 

*See Note to Topic 3, page Id. 
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a desire farther to discuss or consider the subject, he 
then proceeds to submit the question thus : "As many 
as are in favor of the adoption of the resolution, will 
signify it by saying 'AyeS " Then, pausing a mo- 
ment to hear the response, he adds: " Those of the 
contrary opinion will say 'No.' " 

The answer on both sides being duly given, the 
president announces the result; saying, "The ayes 
have it," or "The noes have it," as the case may be. 

17. NO DECISION, OB, PRESIDENT'S DECISION QUES- 
TIONED. — If, after the vote is given, the president is 
unable to decide, or if, after he has announced the 
result, his decision is questioned, he should so divide 
or arrange the assembly as to allow the votes on each 
side to be accurately counted. This may be done \ty 
directing the ayes and the noes respectively to take dif* 
ferent sides of the room ; or by first requesting the ayes 
to stand up in their places long enough to be num- 
bered, and then calling upon the noes to do the same 
thing ; or by asking the ayes each to raise the right 
hand, and as soon as these have been counted, inviting 
the noes to signify likewise. The president then 
counts, or appoints tellers to count, the votes on each 
side respectively, and announces the true result. 

18. THE OASTDJO VOTE.— If , on any question , the mem- 
bers are equally divided, the president must give the 
casting, or determining vote. 

19. VOTING OBLI&ATOBY.— Every member present at 
the time when a question is duly submitted for decision, 
is bound to give his vote for, or against the pending 
proposition, unless excused at his own request ; but an 
excuse is clearly against duty in the case. 

20. QUESTION BY YEAS AND NAYS.— It is sometimes 
thought proper to record the names of members in con- 
nection with the votes they give for or agaves *. \s««^- 
tadtion. To do this, the question \a Vtara «tata&\ " A& 
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many as are in favor of the resolution (or whatever it 
is) will, as their names are called, answer , * Yes; ' and 
as many as are opposed to it, will answer 'iVo.' " 

The roll is then called by the clerk or secretary, 
and as each member answers yes, or no, the answer is 
noted or marked opposite his name ; and, to afford 
opportunity for the correction of mistakes, if any, the 
names of the voters on each side are again read, and 
then the result is formally declared by the president. 

21. BE-0PEHIlIGTHEDIS(nia8I0]I.— Itisalwavsin order, 
even after the voting has been commenced, to renew 
the debate ; unless the vote is taken by the yeas and 
nays. 

In case of a renewal of the debate after the affirma 
tive has been put, the question when again submitted, 
must be put both in the affirmative and the negative ; 
for the new discussion may have brought new light, 
and, besides, members not present before may have 
since entered, and so long as the question remains 
under debate, every one has a right to a vote one way 
or the other, as he pleases. 

22. DIFFICULTY ON A PODTT OF OBDEE.— All difficulties 
on points of order arising during a division, the president 
is to dispose of by a peremptory decision. Such decis- 
ions, if improper, are afterward subject to censure or 
correction. 

23. H0N-DE0I8I0IT,— If, while a decision is going on, 
the number of members present falls below that re- 
quired for a quorum,* no decision can be had. In 
that event the matter remains just as it was before the 
decision was ordered or undertaken, and when resumed 

must be continued from that po*nt. 

- - ■ - - " — — — 

♦See "Work of Committees," Topic *, J D. Seotlo* VI. 
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DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 



Foltawing is an outline of the various duties of the 
several officers of deliberative assemblies : 



PRESIDENT. 

(1.) To call the assembly to order. It is also his 
duty to keep the meeting in order till adjourned. 

(2.) To preside impartially over the deliberations 
of the assembly; and to certify, when necessary, to 
all papers and proceedings. Communications are usu- 
ally addressed to the secretary, or the corresponding 
secretary, if there be one ; but it is the duty of the 
president to take cognizance of all such communica- 
tions, and to be fully posted as to the nature and extent 
of the assembly's proceedings. 

(3.) To sustain decorum , by enforcing the rules of 
order as long as the assembly supports him in so doing, 
and to see that the officers perform their duties. He 
should be kind and courteous himself, and should 
maintain due decorum among the members. All ques- 
tions of order are referred at once to him and he should 
give his decision pointedly, euf orcing it, unless there 
be an appeal to the house. A presiding officer should 
not permit members to dispute with him, as such a 
practice is pernicious, and should not be tolerated. 

(4.) To pu^all questions to vote, and to announce 
the result ; abo ^ state the business m \\& attest * 
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(5.) To submit, in an orderly way, all motions, 
propositions, or petitions made by members, and to so 
explain them that they will be fully understood. When 
the vote is. taken, he announces to the assembly that 
the ayes or noes have it, as the case may be. 

(6.) To decide a tie vote. The president does not 
vote except for this especial purpose. He can not be 
compelled to vote, but a refusal on his part would ex- 
hibit a dereliction of duty, showing indecision and an 
inability to meet the emergency of the case. 

(7.) To sometimes appoint committees. When so 
directed or required, he is to appoint by name the 
members that are to serve on committees ; to take 
measures that such committees discharge the duties 
incumbent upon them ; and at all meetings, whether 
stated or special, to call for their reports, if due, also 
to see that these are, in proper form, presented to the 
meeting. 

(8.) To see that the constitution and by-laws be 
fuUy complied with. 

(9.) To give his signature, when necessary, to all 
acts and proceedings. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

(1.) He is to take the chair, in the absence of the 
president, or when the president leaves the chair to take 
part in the proceedings. In case there is no vice- 
president, any one may be called, and clothed with all 
the obligations and authority of the office.' "When a 
motion is made referring to the president exclusively, 
or nearly so, it should be put by the vice-president, 
if he is occupying his official seat ; otherwise, by the 
clerk. 

8KCRETAEY. 

(1.) He is to keep a record of the p/r>$edings of the v 
society* to keep the " minutes," wl/jh consists in re- 
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cording accurately and fully the acts dona in the 
assembly ; to make entries of those things only which 
have been voted upon and passed, except where a 
motion may prevail to the effect that the matter in 
question lie on the table, in which case the first motion 
will have to be mentioned, in order to know what that 
matter was. It is not in conformity to parliamentary 
demands for the secretary to put in the journal sum- 
maries of the things done, or an epitome of all the 
proceedings.* 

(2.) To caU to order, in the absence of officers en- 
titled to the chair, and to preside until the election of 
a chairman pro tempore, which should be immediately. 



(3.) To call the roll, and note absentees, or in 
voting by yeas and nays, to record the vote of each 
member. 

( 4 . ) To announce the receipt of all papers addressed 
to the assembly ; and to certify, when necessary, to 
all papers and proceedings. 

(5.) To write all letters, orders, etc., as the society 
may direct, f 



♦In the absence of a rule, however, all principal motions should 
be recorded, even though they do not prevaU. Among other 
things, the minutes should state time and place (when variable) 
of meeting; whether regular or special; adjourned regular or 
adjourned special ; officers present, officers absent, and appoint- 
ments pro tern.; the names of speakers on each side of all meas- 
ures; the number of votes on each side, in case of a division; 
whether the minutes of previous meeting were approved; the 
hours at which the assembly convened and adjourned. When the 
occupant of the chair is changed during the meeting it should be 
noted in the minutes. No part of the minutes can be expunged 
except by unanimous consent, but the journal may be corrected 
by a majority vote. 

tCorrespondence with individuals or other societies is uttu&g 
the doty of a corresponding secretary. 
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(6.) To read the journal, or "minutes" of pre- 
vious meeting, also such papers as .are ordered to be 
read, rising for the purpose. 

(7.) To prepare the credentials of delegates or rep- 
resentatives. The credentials should state the pre- 
cedence of each by numbers, commencing with the one 
having the highest number of votes. When two or 
more candidates receive the same number of votes, 
they rank in the order of nomination. This rule ap- 
plies also to alternates. A member elected to fill a 
vacancy takes the same rank as the one whose place he 
supplies. 

(8.) To notify committees of their appointment and 
to furnish them with necessary papers. 

(9.) To give his signature when necessary. The 
secretary's signature should be upon all the writings — 
sometimes with, and sometimes without, that of the 
president. 

TREASURER. 

( 1 . ) To receive and hold all moneys due the organ- 
ization, and to pay it out only on its orders, attested 
by the president and clerk. He must keep accounts 
in detail of all moneys received and paid out. In case' 
there is a financial clerk, the clerk receives and the 
treasurer disburses. 

(2.) To report in full for all moneys so often a* 
the society may ask ; to give a clear and correct state* 
ment of its financial condition. 

SUBSTITUTES. 

The president may apppoint or the assembly may 
elect an officer pro tern. When it is necessary for the 
president to vacate the chair in the absence of a vice- 
president or other officer authorized to preside, he may 
appoint or the assembly may elect a chairman pro tem* 
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On the arrival of a permanent officer entitled to the 
office, the one so selected may yield the chair, but he 
can be compelled to do so before the close of the sit- 
ting only by vote of the assembly. The place of a 
pro tern, officer is liable to be vacated at any time by 
the election of a, pro tern, successor. 



f President 



REVIEW OUTLINE. 

The following classification shows at a glance the 
usual officers and their respective duties : 

f To call to order. 

To sustain order. 

To explain and decide all questions of order. 

To announce all business. 

To receive all communications. 

To sometimes appoint committees. 

To state all motions. 

To put aU questions to vote and give result. 

To decide a tie vote. * 
h To give his signature when necessary. 

Vice-President -{ In absence of president to take the chair. 

To keep a record of proceeding of society. 

To write all letters, orders, etc. 

To call the roll and mark the absentees. 

To call the roll and register the votes when 

yeas and nays are taken. 
To read the minutes of previous meeting. 
To read all papers and documents. 
To notify committees of their appointment 

and business. 
To give his signature when necessary. 
To Keep charge of all documents belonging 

to the society. 

Corresponding f To conduct all correspondence with individ- 
Beoretary. I uals or societies. 

' To receive and hold all moneys due the or- 
ganization. 

To disburse all moneys as the society may 
direct. 

To report in full for all moneys as often as 
society may ask. 



Secretary 



Treasurer 
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DUTIES AND RIGHTS OF MEMBERS. 

1. DUTIES. — The duty of every member is to follow 
strictly the rules of order. His various duties may be 
classified as follows : 

(1.) He should obtain the floor properly before 
speaking. When he wishes to make a motion, or to 
speak to the meeting upon any matter, he should first 
rise and address the presiding officer by his title "Jfr. 
Chairman" or "Mr. President." This officer re- 
sponds by calling # the member by name, thus recog- 
nizing him as in order. Should the speaker not be 
recognized, he should address the president again ; if 
this does not avail, he should conclude that it will not 
be in order to speak at that time, and so yield the floor. 
He should always yield the floor to calls of order. 

(2.) He should avoid speaking upon any matter 
until it is properly brought before the house by a motion 
duly made, seconded, and stated. Much confusion 
and dissatisfaction are caused by a habit in which some 
members indulge, by saying, "I would like to suggest 
this" or "I would like to propose that" or "I would 
like to hear the opinion of the meeting upon this." If 
several members rise and address the chair at once, the 
president should grant the precedence to him whose 
voice is first heard. All such decisions are open to 
discussion, and the vote of the assembly may be taken 
thereupon. 

(3.) He should never designedly or heedlessly inter- 
rupt another member while speaking. Should such 

(30) 
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annoyances as hissing, coughing, stamping, whispering, 
or like disorderly conduct be indulged in, it is the duty 
of the presiding officer to restore order. If his appeals 
be of no avail, he should name the offending party by 
stating that he is guilty of improper behavior. The 
offending member may have a voice in vindication of 
his acts, and may then be requested to withdraw from 
the room, or permitted to remain, according to the 
will of the assembly. 

(4.) He should abstain from all personalities in 
debate. The language of every member should be 
free from offensive epithets. No indecent allusions or 
disorderly expressions should be indulged in. If an 
injured member chooses to make complaint on account 
of offensive language toward himself, action may 
be taken somewhat as follows : " The member speak- 
ing is called to order, and the person complaining is 
called upon by the chair to give the offending words 
as accurately as possible ; by the direction of the pres- 
ident these are noted down by the secretary. Should 
the presiding officer discover that the offense is un- 
worthy of notice, he need proceed no further, unless 
it be to meet the manifest desire of the assembly. 

"The words noted are read to the unrulv member, 
who, if he acknowledges such to have been his language, 
and make sufficient apology, may proceed with his 
speech. But, should the assembly desire it, action 
should be taken as to his guilt or innocence ; if guilty, 
the kind and amount of punishment is decided upon."* 

2. BIGHTS OF MEMBEBS — Any member has the right 
to offer any motion or resolution, provided that he 
observes the rules of order. The several rights of 
members may be classified as follows : 

(1.) A member has a right to offer in the proper 
way, any motion or resolution which he may deem ex- 

♦Concerning disorderly words, action should be taken as soon 
as they are noticed. No action is to be taken in the case, if busi- 
ness transactions intervene between the offense and. tt& WEM^sicek* 
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pedient. He has also the right to discuss or explain a 
question 6r motion, or any other subject brought up 
for consideration. 

(2.) He has the right to call to order, if necessary. 
Any member has the right to call to order another « 
member who may be out of order, either in speaking I 
at all, or in the matter aud manner of his speaking. 
The president should take cognizance of all such 
actions, and any member has the right to assist and 
sustain him in such work. 



(3.) He has the privilege to hold the floor, when 
legally obtained, until through speaking. Gushing 
says : " When a member has obtained the floor, he can 
not be cut off from addressing the assembly on the 
question before it ; nor, when speaking, can he be in- 
terrupted in his speech by any other member rising and 
moving an adjournment or any privileged motion. It 
being a general rule that a member in possession of 
the floor can not be taken down or interrupted, but by 
a. call to order ; and the question of order being de- 
cided, he is still to be heard through. Any of the 
above actions are themselves breaches of order, and, 
although they may be an exponent of the impatience 
of the members, yet the speaker may continue if he 
choose." 

The presiding officer himself may not interrupt a 
member on the floor, except on question of order. 

When a member yields the floor for any other pur- 
pose than a point of order, he can not, of a right, claim 
it again, though custom may permit him to do so. 

(4.) He may appeal from the decision of the chair 
to that of the Assembly. The process is somewhat as 
follows: "The chairman having rendered a decision, 
the member taking exception thereto rises and appeals 
to the assembly for its decision ; if the matter be un- 
important the president himself at once puts the ques- 
tion, ' Shall the decision of the chair be the decision, ty 
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the assembly 9 y and the chairman and house abide by 
the decision. If the matter be an important one, he 
had best resign the chair to the vice-president, if there 
be one ; if not, the members should elect a chairman. 
Hie president has a right to be heard in defense of 
himself, so also the assembly for itself, and then the 
vote is taken. Whether the assembly does or does 
not sustain the decision, he at once resumes the posi- 
tion of presiding officer." 

3. REVIEW OUTLINE— DUTIES AND BIGHTS OP MEM- 
BERS. — The following diagram illustrates at one view 
the duties and rights of members : 

To obtain the floor before speaking. 

To stand when speaking, if convenient. 

To avoid speaking upon any matter until it is prop- 

erly brought before the house by a motion. 
To keep upon the question then pending. 
To yield the floor to calls for order. 
To abstain from all personalities in debate. 
To avoid disturbing in any way, speakers of the 

assembly. 
To refrain from all words and acts of indecency. 



W 



Duties of 



Rights of 



'To offer any motion or resolution to the assembly. 
To explain or discuss that motion, or any matter 

properly before the meeting. 
To call to order, if necessary. 
To hold the floor, when legally obtained, till 

through speaking. 
To appeal from the decision of the chair to that of 

the assembly. 
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MODE OF ORGANIZING. 

1. PRfiLTMTNABY PBOOEEDEJGS A call for a deliber. 

ativo meeting of anv kind should alwavs be signed. 
The person signing the advertisement frequently calls 
the meeting to order, and leads in the organization; 
any one, however, may lead. A call for a public meet- 
ing should always state clearly the object had in view. 

The usual manner of organizing a temporary meet- 
ing is as follows : 

A call having been made by advertisement or other- 
wise, the citizens gather at the appointed time aud 
place. Usually the person who called the meeting 
presides. He addresses the assembly, suggesting the 
propriety of coming to order and the necessity of their 
proceeding. He moves that Mr. act as chair- 
man of the meeting. The meeting comes to order, the 
motion is made and seconded. The matter is then put 
to a vote.* The chairman thus elected, takes the stand, 
announces the election of officers will now be in order, 
and suggests the nomination of some suitable person 
for secretary ; also for other necessary officers. These 
motions are put to a vote by the chairman ; after which, 
measures are at once taken to effect either a perma- 
nent or a temporary organization. 

2. EXAMPLE OF A TEHFOEAEY ORGANIZATION t 

J AS. Bennet (rising and addressing the assembly) . — Ladies and 
gentlemen : Inasmuch as there are a goodly number of us present 
and the appointed hour is here, probably it will be well tor us to 

-■i i - i . , ■ ii - ■-! -r- mi ■ -ii^in -M-i — r-Ti — r~ i— |— n ■ T" *taMn^^lHM« 

•See Tople 16. S ctlon II. 

fFrom the "Normal Debater,*' by O. P. Kiniey. 

(34) 
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proceed to our work; in consideration of which things I move 
that Mr. Bernardo Phillips be our chairman. 

Mb. Stall.— I second the motion. 

Jas. Bennet.— You have heard the motion; as many as are in 
favor of Mr. Phillips acting as chairman of this meeting say 
"Aye" (those persons in favor of this now respond). Those op- 
posed say "No " (opposing members vote). Mr. Phillips is elected 
chairman. 

Mr. Phillips (advancing to the front of the room and taking the 
chair). — My Friends: I am indeed thankful for the honor you 
have shown me, and shall try to serve you as best I can. That no 
time may be lost, let us proceed at once and complete the organi- 
zation. Electing a secretary will now be in order. 

Mb. Jones.— -Mr. Chairman. t 

Mb. Phillips.— Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones.— I move that C. D. Lewis act as secretary of this 
meeting. 

Mr. Wright,— I second that motion. 

Mr. Phillips. You have heard the motion; as many as am 
in favor of it say "Aye" (members respond). Those opposed say 
4 * No * ' (opposing vote) . 

Mr. Lewis is elected secreiary. 

We are now organized and shall proceed at once to the object 
of the meeting. Doubtless you all came knowing the importance, 
not only of this, but of all similar occasions. I trust that the teach- 
ings of this hour may send us forth with a new impetus for our 
work, and that the time may not to any one, be spent in vain. 

I now have the pleasure of introducing to you Col. Danford, 
who will address you. (Colonel speaks.) 

3. A PERMANENT OBGANIZATION — The mode of ap- 
pointing a chairman and other officers is similar to that 
for a temporary meeting (given in preceding topic). 
A meeting temporarily organized may be converted into 
a permanent organization by passing a resolution to that 
effect, and providing, also, by resolution, for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to draft and report a consti- 
tution for the proposed society. The constitution, 
when duly accepted and adopted, should be signed by 
all the persons adopting it, and should fix the condi- 
tions on which other persons might afterward be ad- 
mitted to membership. 

4. COMMENCING BUSINESS (temporary meeting). — 
The president announces that the meeting being duly 
organized is now ready for business. Business may be 
introduced by the presentation of pet\l\oi^^TD^c^^v^>- 
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or other papers, emanating from persons not belonging 
to the body, or by calling for the report of committees. 
If the meeting has been called for some specific ob- 
ject, the proper course is for some one to rise and move 
that a committee be appointed to draft resolutions ex- 
pressive of the sense of the assembly. During the 
time the committee are engaged in this dutv, it is usual 
to call on some suitable person present to address the 
meeting. At the conclusion of his remarks, the com- 
mittee, if ready, present their report. When resolu- 
tions have been previously prepared, they arc presented 
in due form, without the intervention of a committee. 

(1.) At a permanent organization. Calling the 
members to order the presiding officer directs the sec- 
retary to call the roll, and then proceeds to ascertain 
whether or not a quorum* is present. This is a term 
applied in legislative and other deliberative bodies to 
such a number of members as may be declared neces- 
sary to give validity to any business proceeding. 
Where there is no special regulation to the contrary, 
a quorum consists of a majority of the members. This 
regulation is verv essential, because, otherwise, a few 
members, in the 'absence of the majority, might mili- 
tate against the wishes of the assembly. 

♦See also "Committee of the Whole," Topic 7, (3), page 39. 



SECTION VI. 



WORK OF COMMITTEES. 

1. COMMITTEE DEFINED.— Such matters as require a 
more extended examination, or a more free discussion, 
or a more elaborate preparation for action, than is com- 
patible with the formalities essential to the govern- 
'ment of large assemblies, are often entrusted to one or 
more of the members, who, for this purpose, are called 
a committee. 

2. KINDS OF COMMITTEES.— Committees are of five 
kinds, viz: Committees of the Whole, Standing, 
Special, Conference, and Joint. The last four are 
often called select committees, to distinguish them from 
committee of the whole. Boards of managers, trus- 
tees, and directors, usually act in the capacity of com- 
mittees. They are often also of the nature of rep- 
resentatives. 

3. STANDING COMMITTEES.— These are appointed for 
a class of subjects, and usually for a stated term. They 
are governed by the same rules as special committees, 
except that they are continued for other purposes,- 
after making their report on matters referred to them. 
They are often vested with authority to originate busi- 
ness within their jurisdiction. 

4. SPECIAL COMMITTEE.— This class comprises those 
appointed on a particular occasion to attend to some 
specific matter which is aside from the duties of the 
standing committees ; and when the subject has been 
settled, the committee is discharged. 
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5. OOHTEBENOE COMMITTEE.— This is a form of select 
committee. It consists of two committees^ one ap- 
pointed by each co-ordinate legislative branch, each 
acting separately by a majority vote. It is their duty 
to confer together, and agree, if possible, on such 
amendments as will be acceptable to both houses. 
When they can not agree, or when their report is not 
acceptable, a new committee is usually appointed. 

6. JODTT COMMITTEE — This is constituted by the ap- 
pointment of members from each house. They act as 
one committee, and may be instructed by either house. 
It may be either special or standing. 

7. COMMITTEE OP THE WHOLE— As a general thing 
committees are made up of a part of the assembly ; 
only the number requisite for the transaction of the 
business being assigned to it. But, sometimes it is 
thought best for the whole assembly to resolve itself 
into a committee, and in such a condition, to act upon 
the subject ; this is called a committee of the whole. 

(1.) To resolve an assembly into a committee of the 
whole. The form employed in resolving into a com- 
mittee of the whole, is this : A member rises and 
moves " that the assembly do now resolve itself into 
a committee of the whole, to take under consideration 
the subject * ' ( whatever it is) ; and this being recorded, 
the question is put to a vote by the presiding officer. 
If decided in the affirmative, the president, after an- 
nouncing the result, resigns the chair to the party ap- 
pointed to act as chairman of the committee, and then 
takes pait, like other members, in the matter under 
deliberation. 

(2.) The chairman. The president, by virtue of 

some special rule, or in accordance with established 

custom, designates a member to act as chairman of 

the committee : if in virtue of a rule, the person so 
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named or designated is thereby appointed : if merely 
>n compliance with custom, the appointment may or 
may not be acquiesced in, according to the will of the 
members. If the president, in conformity with usage, 
but without the authority of a special rule, assigns to a 
member the chairmanship of the committee, the ap- 
pointment is valid if no one objects ; but if objection 
be made, a chairman must be appointed by a regular 
vote. 

(3.) A quorum. In a committee of the whofe, a 
quorum consists of a majority of the voting members, 
except when the committee is charged with matters of 
a judicial nature, in which case all must be present, 
unless both parties interested consent directly or by 
their representatives to proceed with a majority. When 
no quorum is present, the committee should by motion 
rise and report to the assembly the cause. The pre- 
siding officer, whose duty it is to be present in the 
committee, and ready when necessary to resume the 
chair, takes his proper place, and the committee of the 
whole is accordingly dissolved. If, after reporting, it 
be ascertained that there is a quorum present, and if 
the assembly do not adjourn, the committee, without 
a vote, immediately resumes its sitting. 

(4.) Secretary in committee of the whole. The 
secretary of the general meeting acts as clerk of the 
committee of the whole. He records in the journal 
only what is reported to the assembly by the commit- 
tee and not any minor points that occurred in the lat- 
ter body while in session. 

(5.) Proceedings in committee of the whole. The 
only object of the committee is to secure a release 
from certain embarrassments, necessarily existent in 
the conduct of the assembly proper ; it follows, there- 
fore, that some differences must be made in the order 
of proceeding. 
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The principal points in which the order of proceed- 
ing in a committee of the whole differs from that pur- 
sued in the assembly itself, are briefly as follows : 

In the assembly, a member can not speak more than 
once or twice on the same subject ; in committee of the 
whole, he may speak as often as he pleases. 

In the assembly, all discussions may be suddenly ar- 
rested by the use of the previous question ; in com- 
mittee of the whole, the previous question can never 
be introduced. 

In the assembly, the yeas and nays may be called 
for, and an appeal be made from the decisions of the 
chair ; in committee of the whole, neither a call for 
the yeas and nays nor an appeal from the chair is 
allowable. 

In the assembly, committees of their own number 
may be raised at any time ; in committee of the whole, 
a committee of their own number, that is, a sub-com- 
mittee, is inadmissible. 

In the assembly, any breach of order may be pun- 
ished ; in committee of the whole, as in other commit- 
tees, the matter must be referred to the assembly. 

In the assembly, a motion may be made and carried 
to adjourn to another time and place ; in committee of 
the whole, if, for any reason, it is thought proper to 
discontinue their deliberations for a time, it is neces- 
sary for some one to move that the committee rise, 
report progress, and ask leave to sit again. 

Greater freedom is allowed in committee of the 
whole. The proceedings, though leading to results 
however useful, are themselves often tedious and in- 
formal, and are not required to be placed upon the 
record, as would be the case were they the transactions 
of the assembly as such. 

8. BEPORT OP COMMITTEES,— This should always be 
in writing, and should be read by the chairman, or 
some one appointed for that purpose. It should be 
read by the one selected. 
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( 1 . ) Time for report. " In most organizations, an 
especial time is set apart for the reporting of commit- 
tees, and the presiding officer, when the proper time 
arrives, announces that such will be in order, and asks 
whether the committee on such (naming the subject) is 
ready to report. Should the report not be called for, 
then the person appointed to give the report may choose 
the most suitable opportunity, and declare that the com- 
mittee is ready to report. Should a committee not 
be ready to report when called upon, it can report the 
progress made, if any, and that more time is neces- 
sary." 

(2.) First question on the report. "When a com- 
mittee is ready to report, the one appointed to rep- 
resent them announces to the meeting that they are 
ready to submit their work to the consideration of the 
general assembly. Usually no motion is necessary to 
receive the report out of the hands of the committee, 
but should any objection be made by any one as to the 
time of receiving the report, then a motion should be 
made by some member * that the report be received. 9 
The motion being decided in the affirmative, the com- 
mittee is discharged ; but the subject may be recom- 
mitted to them." 

(3.) Reading of the report. At the proper time, 
the member rises in his place and informs the chair 
that he is prepared to present the report of his com- 
mittee, naming its title. The question of reception is 
determined as in the last section. If received, the 
member usually reads it and hands it and all papers 
connected therewith to the clerk. If lengthy, however, 
it is sometimes received and the reading deferred until 
the assembly is ready to act upon it. When action is 
taken, the recommendations or resolutions and argu- 
ment may be amended, but it is usually quite sufficient 
to amend the former. The report of the chairman of 
a committee of the whole is made aa aoou %& Sta& wsc&r 
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mittee rises. If progress is reported and leave granted 
to sit again, the time of sitting will be fixed. If leave 
is not granted, the subject comes up before the assem- 
bly in its original state. 

(4.) Minority report. The reception of a report 
from the minority of a committee is conceded rather 
as a favor than as a right. This is done, though not 
strictly in order, partly out of courtesy, and partly for 
the sake of a more full development of the matter in 
dispute. 

(5.) Amendments. That which the assembly has 
adopted a committee can not change. Neither can they 
change the subject or title of the matter referred to 
them. With these exceptions, the committee has full 
power over the matter, and^may report adversely. A 
paper referred must be returned without being altered 
or defaced in any manner. All amendments, even 
those ordered by the assembly, must be added on a 
separate piece of paper, referring to paragraph, line, 
and word in the original, or if many changes are made, 
they may be embodied in a new draft. An auditing 
committee to whom a financial report is referred, may, 
however, indorse a report of approval on the back of 
such financial report. 

9. THE INVESTIGATION OF OHABGES,— This is gener- 
ally referred to a special or standing committee, though 
sometimes to the committee of the whole. At the 
examination, both parties may be present with counsel, 
and introduce and cross-examine witnesses. Evidence 
in order to sustain the charge need not be strong enough 
to convict in criminal proceedings. The evidence and 
proceedings should all be written down by the com- 
mittee. 

(1.) Written evidence. When this is used the 
questions and cross-examinations are to be agreed or 
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decided upon before being submitted to the distant 
witness, and the authenticity of the replies must be 
evinced by the handwriting or otherwise. 

(2.) Notice to appear. The accused should be 
served with a copy of the charges, together with a 
written notice signed bv one or more members of the 
committee, to appear at a stated meeting of the com- 
mittee, previous to which convening the investigation 
can not begin. Fifteen days* notice should be served 
personally, if the accused is to be found ; otherwise, 
it should be left at his usual place of abode or busi- 
ness, in some conspicuous place. Notices to attend 
should also be served the accuser and witnesses. If 
the assembly is not authorized by law to send for per- 
sons and papers, a notice to a person not a member 
should be in the form of a request. When the charges 
are amended by consent of the committee, the accused 
is entitled to an adjournment to prepare his defense. 

(3.) Report of investigation. The report should 
contain one or more resolutions as to guilt, and if the 
accused is deemed guilty, also one or more as to pen- 
alty, and it should be accompanied with the full pro- 
ceedings of the committee. If the accused or accuser 
(or witness, if a member), fails to appear after being 
duly notified, and does not render a satisfactory ex- 
cuse, he should be reported as guilty of contempt, but 
the investigation may take place if the means are at 
hand- 
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10. Review OUTLINE. — The following diagram shows 
at a glance all the points relating to the appointment 
and work of committees : 
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f Of a part. 
\ Of the whole. 



Appointment 



By the president. 
By motion. 
By ballot. 
By nomination. 



Duties 



Privilege!. 



To consider the subject assigned, at large, or un- 
der especial directions. 

To obtain information, when directed, upon any 
matter, by inquiry, or otherwise. 

To digest and put into form, for the adoption of 
the assembly, all orders, motions, etc., which 
may be given them. 

To hold their sessions at the time and place ap- 
pointed by the assembly. 

To transact their business just as a regular as- 
sembly. 

To change their line of procedure at any time, 
when so ordered by the assembly. 

To report their proceedings in full to the as- 
sembly. 

To elect their own chairman if desired. 

To select their own time and place of meeting 

when not provided. 
To note disorderly words and conduct, but not to 

take any action thereon. 
To adjourn from time to time till their work is 

accomplished. 
To take any desired action upon the assigned 

work, save changing the subject or title. 
.To appoint sub-committees. 



Beports ...- 



Manner. 



. Matter.. 



Should be in writing. 
Sould be made by the chairman, or 
some one appointed for the purpose. 
Should be read by the one selected. 

'Maybe a statement of facts or opinions 
without any specified conclusions. 

May be facts or opinions concluded 
with a resolution or resolutions. 

May be resolutions merely, without any 
introduction. 



SECTION VII. 



PRIVILEGED QUESTIONS. 

1. PRIVILEGED QUESTION DEFMED.— Privileged ques- 
tions are main questions which, on account of their 
immediate importance, are entitled to interrupt the pro- 
ceedings, and receive attention first, after which the 
business suspended is resumed at the point of inter- 
ruption. 

2. KEOESSITY OF PRIVILEGED QUESTIONS.— The cir- 
cumstances requiring resort to the use of privileged 
questions are various : 

The assembly may desire to adjourn ; hence the 
motion to adjourn is a privileged one. 

The members may be willing to entertain a propo- 
sition, but not at the present time; hence the neces- 
sity of a motion to lay on the table. 

They may prefer to suppress further debate on a 
subject; thus recourse is had to the previous question. 

More time for reflection or for further information 
may be wanted; which creates the occasion for a mo- 
tion to postpone to a certain day. 

Menibers may wish to have the proposition modified 
or altered, or the subject investigated 5 hence the needf 
of a motion to commit, that is, to refer the matter to 
a committee. 

They may be favorable to a proposition in the main, 
but dissatisfied with certain particulars, capable of 
easy alteration in the assembly ; thus rises a motion to 
amend. 
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They may be anxious to get rid of a proposition al- 
together, and yet not to do so in a rude or indelicate 
manner ; this is accomplished by the use of a motion 
to postpone indefinitely. 

A matter may already have been decided, and yet 
the assembly will sometimes desire to retrace its steps, 
and bring the subject before the house a second time ; 
in which event there is need of a motion to reconsider. 

There are also incidental questions, or such as arise 
incidentally, which are allowed, for the time being, to 
supersede the proposition under consideration, whether 
it be a privileged one or not. 

3. LIST OF PRIVILEGED QUESTIONS,— The questions 
mentioned in the preceding topic may be stated as 
follows : 

1. Motions to adjourn. 

2. Motions to lie on the table. 

3. Motions for the previous question. 

4. Motions to postpone to a day certain* 

5. Motions to commit. 

6. Motions to amend. 

7. Motions to postpone indefinitely. 

8. Motions for the orders of the day. 

9. Motions concerning questions of privilege. 

10. Motions concerning questions of order. 

11. Motions for the reading of papers. 

12. Motions for the withdrawal of motions. 

13. Motions for the suspension of rules. 

14. Motions to reconsider. 

Another classification and arrangement of the pre- 
ceding is thus given by Cushing : 

Privileged Questions :~Adjournment, Questions of Privilege, 
and Orders of the Day. 

Incidental Questions : — Questions of Order, Beading of Papers, 
Withdrawal of a Motion, Suspension of a Bule, and Amendment of 
Amendments. 

Subsidiary Questions : — Lie on the Table. 

Previous Question :— Postponement, Commitment, and Amend' 
ment. 

4. ORDER OF FSEOEDENQE.— These privileged ques- 
tions have also a certain order of precedence among 

themselves, settled often by a former rule. The order 
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prescribed in the 46th rule of the House of Represent- 
atives is that which prevails to the greatest extent in 
this country, and is, therefore, most entitled to prece- 
dence. It is as follows : 

44 When a motion is under debate, no motion shall be received, 
but to adjourn, to lay on the table, for the previous question* to post- 
pone to a day certain, to commit or amend, to postpone indefinitely; 
which several motions shaU have precedence in the order in which 
they are arranged ; and no motion to postpone indefinitely, being 
decided, shall be again allowed on the same day, and at the same 
stage of the bill or proposition. A motion to strike out the enact- 
ing words of a bill shall have precedence of a motion to amend, 
and, if carried, shall be considered equivalent to its rejection/ 9 

5. TJE MOTION TO ADJOUBH — This motion, when sim- 
ply to adjourn, or " that the assembly do now adjourn,'' 
supersedes all other questions, except fixing the time 
for next sitting. Though a motion to adjourn may be 
said to be always in order, yet this must be taken with 
some limitations : 

It can not be received while a member is speaking, 
unless he consents to give way for that purpose. 

It can not be entertained while a vote, or the pro- 
cess of calling the yeas and nays is in progress. 

It can not, after being once negatived, be renewed 
previous to the intervention of some other business. 

Lastly, it must be a motion to adjourn simply, with- 
out specifications of any kind — merely that the assem- 
bly "do now adjourn." 

A motion to adjourn thus prevails over all others, 
because otherwise, the assembly might be kept in session 
against its own will, and that for an indefinite time. 

(1.) A motion simply to adjourn is not debatable. 

(2.) A motion to adjourn is not amendable. As 
being entitled to supersede any pending question it 
can not be amended. The form must be, "that the 
assembly do now adjourn." If put so as to fix a par- 
ticular time or place, it then has no privilege over a 
pending question ; for it introduce* t&ro W^v\^^ v ^c^ 
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seeks some object other than mere adjournment. 
When there is no other question before the assembly, 
the motion to adjourn can be amended like any other 
motion. 

( 3. ) Motion to adjourn without specification of time. 
When a motion simply to adjourn is decided in the 
affirmative, the body is thereby adjourned to the next 
regular time of sitting ; or to such time if any, as has 
been appointed by previous resolution. When an as- 
sembly adjourns without the time or place of the next 
meeting stated, it is always understood that it will 
convene again at its usual place, hour and day of meet- 
ing, whether it has been assembling weekly, monthly, 
or semi-annually, unless previous arrangements have 
been made. In temporary and all other organizations, 
when no regular times of meeting have been adopted, 
a motion to adjourn without any time of meeting is 
equivalent to a motion for dissolution. 

(4.) Adjournment sine die. A. motion simply to 
adjourn and a motion to adjourn sine die are really 
identical. Sine die means without day; that is with- 
out a day appointed for another meeting. The form 
to adjourn sine die 9 however, is mainly employed in 
relation to bodies whereof no reassembling is con- 
templated . 

(5.) Formality to adjourn. To give efficacy to a 
motion to adjourn a formality on the part of the pre- 
siding officer is necessary. Though a resolution to 
fbdjoura has been duly passed, yet there is properly no 
adjournment until the presiding officer has officially 
announced the same from the chair. 

(6.) Proposition under debate interrupted by a vote 
to adjourn. When a proposition has been interrupted 
in its course by a motion to adjourn, it is thereby re- 
moved from the body, and, if again brought up, must 
be introduced in the usual way. In most organise 

« 
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tions, especial provisions are made for its appearance 
under the head of unfinished business ; others provide 
that all business intercepted by a motion to adjourn, 
shall have the precedence at the next meeting. 

6. THE MOTION TO LAY OH THE TABLE— While a mat- 
ter is under consideration it is sometimes deemed expe- 
dient, for the time being, to discontinue the discussion, 
with a view to take up the subject at a more convenient 
season. In such case a motion is made to lay the mat- 
ter on the table. 

( 1 . ) Its rank among privileged questions. In Con- 
gress, the motion to lay on the table supersedes all 
motions, except a motion to adjourn. In most other 
deliberative assemblies it follows next to the motion to 
adjourn, a question of privilege, and a motion for the 
orders of the day. 

(2.) TJie motion to lay on the table not debatable. 
The motion to lay on the table, decided affirmatively, 
removes the main question, with all other secondary or 
incidental questions relating thereto, until, by motion 
duly made and passed, it be the pleasure of the body 
to resume the consideration thereof. A motion to lay 
on the table, when decided negatively, leaves the pend- 
ing question iff holly untouched, and its discussion is, 
therefore, immediately resumed and continued just as 
though no interruption had taken place. 

The motion to lay on the table can neither be de- 
bated nor amended. It is, therefore, often employed 
to get rid of a question altogether. 

7. THE PREVIOUS QUESTION — This motion, or ques- 
tion , is designed to arrest discussion and test imme- 
diately the sense of the assembly in respect to a sub- 
ject under debate.* 

♦This motion originated in the British House of Commons, and 
was designed to suppress motions which, if publicly discussed, 
might bring censure upon the government, or upon ta&rt&w&at 
occupying high official station* 
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( 1 . ) Its form and effect. The object of the pre- 
vious question being entirely changed since its name 
originated, it is better that the form as well as the 
name be changed. The old form, still used by many, 
" Shall the main question be now put?" often leads 
to confusion. The modern form, hardly to be misun- 
derstood, is, "Shall the debate now close on the whole 
subject?" or, "on the question of order," "appeal," 
"postponement," "commitment," or "amendment?" 
as the case may be. A motion to close debate at a 
stated time, is an incidental question, and applies only 
to a question of order or appeal when either is pend- 
ing, as when applied to a question of lower grade it can 
not supersede the question of order or appeal. 

An affirmative decision of the previous quesion has 
the effect to bring the maiu question without further 
delay or debate directly to a vote. A negative decision 
of it, however, operates differently ; for that assumes 
that, if the maiu question is not now to be put (which 
is what a negative decision declares,) then that ques- 
tion is still subject to debate, just as it would have been 
had the previous question never been demanded or 
applied. 

In all deliberative assemblies in this country, it is 
usually taken for granted — unless otherwise ordered by 
a special rule — that a negative decision of the previous 
question leaves the main question and all amendments 
thereto, under deliberation just as it found them. 

(2.) The "gag-law." The previous question is 
sometimes called the "gag-law," because of its unjust 
use. The effect of an affirmative decision is to pre- 
clude all further debate, and bring the main question 
directly to a vote ; and in this country it is employed 
almost exclusively for the purpose of arresting unprof- 
itable discussion, and so hastening a decision. 

By rendering it subservient to the purpose of cutting 
oft the most necessary discussions, and thus compell 
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ing members to be silent, the previous question has 
often had the appellation of the " gag-law." 

(3.) Admission of the previous question. It is ob- 
vious that the use of the previous question ought to bo 
under some limitations greater than that which is cus- 
tomary in case of other motions. As the custom is 
now, the previous question can be admitted only when 
demanded by a majority of the members present. In 
all deliberative bodies, therefore, the number at whose 
call it may be admitted, ought to be fixed by a 
special rule.* 

(4.) Rank of the previous question. It has the 
same rank as the motion to postpone, the motion to 
commit, and the motion to amend. It can not, there- 
fore, if first put, be superseded by any one of these. 

It yields the precedence, however, to a motion to 
adjourn, to lay on the table, to a motion respecting the 
rights and privileges of the members, or of the as- 
sembly at large, or to a motion for the orders of the 
day. 

(5.) Motion for previous question not debatable. 
Neither debate nor amendment is allowable on a motion 
for the previous question. All questions of order, also, 
arising incidentally thereon, must be decided without 
discussion, whether appeal be had from the chair or not. 

8, THE MOTIOIT TO POSTPOHE.— The object of this 
motion is: Either to defer the consideration of a 
pending proposition till a more convenient season; 
or, to get rid of it altogether without coming directly 
to a vote upon it. It is either for a specified time, or 
for a period indefinite. 

♦"When first recognized by the House of Representatives 
(April 7th, 1789,) it could be introduced by a call from five mem" 
bers. It was afterwards (December 23d, 1811,) resolved, as in the 
case of a call for the yeas and nays, that one-fifth of the members 
present should be necessary to a call for the previous question. 
This continued to be the rule till February, 1840." At that time, 
was made the change as now prevail*. 
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(1.) Its rank among privileged questions. It holds 
the same rank with the previous question, the motion 
to commit, and the motion to amend, and can not by 
any of these be superseded, unless it be lost ; in which 
case the pending proposition is subject to the applica- 
tion of these co-ordinate motions. 

(2.) Interrupted proposition. A proposion which 
has been interrupted by the passage of a motion to 
postpone is removed from before the assembly, with 
all matters pertaining to it. 

(3.) Motion to postpone may be amended If a 
motion is offered to postpone to a specified time, it 
may be amended by substituting a different time. 

(4.) Aim of motion for indefinite postponement. 
Its object is to get rid of a proposition altogether with- 
out coming directly to a vote upon it ; for, when de- 
cided affirmatively, the effect is to quash the propo- 
sition entirely. It is geuerally held to be incapable, 
either of debate or of amendment. 

If a motion to postpone is decided in the negative, 
the result has no effect upon the pending proposition ; 
which is then to be treated in all respects as if no such 
motion had been made. 

9. THE MOTION TO OOMMTT.— If the matter of a pro- 
position meets the approval of the assembly and its 
form is objectionable, it is usual to refer the subject to 
a committee. The matter goes properly to a standing 
committee ; if there be none a select committee is 
raised for that purpose. 

(1.) How submitted. The assembly may raise a 
select committee for any given subject, though there 
already be a standing committee. If there be any 
doubt or hesitancy in the matter, then the motion to 
refer to the standing committee should be first sub- 
mitted to a vote of the assembly. 
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(2.) Motion to commit subject to amendment. It 
may be amended by substituting one committee for 
another; by increasing or lessening the number of 
members proposed ; or by adding instructions regard- 
ing the subject committed. 

(3.) TJie motion to commit is debatable. 

(4.) Hank of motion to commit. It has the same 
rank as the previous question and the motion to post- 
pone, and can not, therefore, be superseded by either 
of them. It has the precedence, however, over a 
motion to amend. 

(5.) Effect of an affirmative decision of a motion 
to commit. The motion to commit, with an affirma- 
tive decision, removes the subject uuder consideration 
from before the meeting ; if decided negatively, how- 
ever, the subject remains before the assembly, and 
may then, if desirable, be subjected to the operation 
of the previous question, the motion to postpone, or 
to amend. 

10. MOTIONS TO AMEND. — These are the most com- 
plicated of all the privileged questions. The prime 
object of the motion to amend is to change the ques- 
tion before the meeting so that it will be in the best 
possible shape before it comes to vote, and hence may 
meet the wishes of the members. 

( 1 . ) Primary and legitimate use of motion to amend. 
As the term implies, it is so to correct or improve the 
form, or statement of a proposition as to aid it in 
reaching the object which it aims to accomplish. A 
motion to amend, therefore, is properly an act friendly 
to the proposition to be amended. A proposition once 
moved, seconded, and stated from the chair, is the 
property of the assembly, and can be so amended as 
to make it more truly answerable to its object, or alto- 
gether turned away from its ongmaX ^rcr^c&fe v&sl 
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rendered subservient to objects entirely different. A 
proposition is thus so frequently altered by "motions 
to amend' ' that its original friends are compelled 
finally to vote against it in its amended shape. Motions 
to amend are, therefore, often made to work the defeat 
of a proposition. Often, where no special rule exists 
to the contrary, matters utterly incompatible with 
the proposition under consideration, are engrossed 
upon it, and, in some cases, everything of the original 
motion, after the initiatory words, "Resolved that" 
is struck out, and a proposition entirely different added. 

(2.) Limit to amendments. To prevent improper 
use of motions to amend, some deliberative bodies have 
established rules on the subject, which are absolutely 
necessary. In the United States House of Representa- 
tives the rule is, that "no motion or proposition on a 
subject different from that under consideration shall be 
admitted under color of an amendment. No bill or 
resolution shall at any time be amended by annexing 
thereto, or incorporating therewith, any other bill or 
resolution pending before the House.' ' 

( 3. ) The three ways in which amendments are made. 

First — By the insertion or addition of words or sen- 
tences. 

Second — By the removal or striking out of words or 
sentences. 

Third — By the striking out of some words or sen- 
tences and the insertion of others in their stead. 

When a proposition consists of several parts, para- 
graphs, or sections, or is expressed in a series of reso- 
lutions, the proper order of proceeding is to begin with 
the first, and amend, if necessary, each of the parts, 
paragraphs, sections, or resolutions in order. 

(4.) Amendment to amendment. The amendment 

which is offered to the amendment should be put in the 

best possible shape before it is proposed, so that an 

amendment on it may not be necessary ; but, if some 
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one or more members desire it to be changed in some 
way, they should, before the vote is taken, state their 
intentions of modifying the amendment, and how it 
shall be amended, provided it is rejected in its present 
form ; they should then do all in their power to defeat 
the proposed amendment, and, if successful , they then 
make the desired alterations, and move it again as a 
new motiou. 

( 5 . ) Limit to amendment of amendment. It is quite 
in order to amend an amendment to an amendment ; 
but here the process must terminate, an amendment of 
an amendment to an amendment being wholly inadmis- 
sible. Amendments heaped upon amendments do not 
facilitate the business of the assembly ; on the con- 
trary, they would result in very serious embarrassment. 
Well established usage, therefore, forbids the process 
of amending beyond an amendment to an amendment. 

However, whenever an amendment to an amendment 
seems itself to require amendment, the object desired 
can, nevertheless, be easily obtained by first rejecting 
the amendment to the amendment, and then, after 
amending it in the manner required, offering it again 
in its altered form as an amendment to the first amend- 
ment. 

(6.) A received amendment not subject to alteration. 
If it has been voted to receive as an amendment a given 
clause or paragraph, it is not in order thereafter to 
amend this amendment ; and, if it has been agreed in 
like manner, not to strike out certain words, those words 
can not afterwards be amended : the vote not to strike 
out being in effect a vote to retain them, as they stand. 
Also, that which has once been disapproved by a vote 
of the body can not be again moved in that form as an 
amendment. 

(7.) Amending motions by striking out certain <s$ 
its parts. Anything stricken from a c^sXaow ^ax^ Taste 
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be moved to be put back, nor can any part of it, unless 
it be in connection with other matter, and made a new 
proposition. A motion to strike out anything, decided 
in the negative, is equivalent to a motion adopting the 
same thing; hence, the matter, if amended, must be 
done so before the vote. A motion to strike out may 
be amended by a motion to strike out something from 
it, which is equivalent to leaving the last named mat- 
ter in the original motion. 

( 8 . ) Amending by striking out and inserting. This 
consists in moving that certain parts of the proposition 
be stricken out, and certain other words inserted. 
When any member requests, or the body expresses 
through a vote its desire that the motion be divided 
when put to vote, the president acts according to the 
request, and puts first the question of striking out ; if 
decided in the affirmative, he then puts the question of 
inserting. 

(9.) Amendments in conflict. It is not in order to 
propose an amendment which is inconsistent with one 
already adopted. It is not, however, competent for 
the presiding officer to suppress it, as being contrary 
to order ; for, were he allowed to bring questions of 
consistency like this within the rules of order, he 
might often usurp a negative on important modifica- 
tions, and defeat instead of subserving the will of the 
assemblv. 

(10.) Mode of stating a motion to amend. First, 
read the whole passage to be amended ; second, the 
words proposed to be struck out, or those proposed to 
be inserted, or the words proposed to be struck out 
and those offered as a substitute, as the case may be ; 
third, the whole passage as it will stand when amended. 

(11.) Order of putting amendments to vote. An 
amendment before the main question, and in like man- 

ner, mn intendment to an amendment must take the 
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precedence. In the event of there being several pro- 
posed amendments to an amendment, they should be 
put to the vote in the order in which they are moved, 
for the sake of fitness. 

( 12. ) Form of the question on a motion to strike out. 
In this country the form of the question always is, 
" Shall the words be stricken out?" 

(13.) Rank of motion to amend. A motion to 
amend holds the same rank with the previous question 
and indefinite postponement ; consequently, that which 
is first moved must be first put. 

( 14. ) By what liable to be superseded. The motion 
to amend is liable to be superseded by a motion to sus- 
pend to a day certain ; so that amendment and post- 
ponement being in competition, the motion to postpone 
takes precedence. A motion to amend may also be 
superseded by a motion to commit ; so that the latter 
motion being offered while an amendment is under dis- 
cussion, it must be put to the vote first. 

11. DIVISIOH OF A QUESTION.— There are several 
changes, in the nature of amendments, that can be 
wrought, by motion, upon propositions : 

( 1 . ) Dividing a question . When a motion embraces 
several parts, each of which forms substantially a sepa- 
rate proposition, the resolution ©f it into distinct motions 
or questions is called dividing the question. 

(2.) Advantage of such division. It affords the 
assembly an opportunity to receive or to reject what part 
it thinks proper, and to do so without embarrassment. 

(3.) How effected. The division of a question is 
effected by an order of the assembly, obtained upon 
motion introduced in the usual way ; and when divided, 
the several divisions or propositions into which it has 
been resolved, must be voted upon and decided in the 
order in which they stand. 
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(4.) Character of motion to divide. It should state 
particularly the manner in which it proposes to make 
the division. It is subject to precisely the same rules 
of amendment as any other motion. 

(5.) Addition or union of the parts of a question. 
A motion that embraces in form two propositions, while 
in substance there is really but one, it is expedient to 
add or unite the separate propositions, so as to present 
the whole matter to the assembly as a single question. 

(6.) Mode and process of effecting such union. 
This union may be effected either by voting down one 
of the propositions, and then incorporating its sub- ' 
stance with the other, or by referring the whole mat- 
ter to a committee, with instructions to put the two 
propositions in the form of a single question or motion 

Whenever it is deemed expedient to transpose a 
clause, paragraph, or section, there should be a motion 
to remove it from the place where it is, and another to 
insert it in the place preferred. 

12. THE HLLIHG OF BLAHKS.— There are especial reg- 
ulations for this in almost every organization and no 
uniformity has been practiced. Motions may be made 
to fill a blank with a time or a number, and each motion 
put to vote before another is made ; or several may be 
made, and all be pending before any come to the vote. 
"In filling up blanks, the largest sums and longest 
time shall be put first." 

18. OBDEBS OF THE DAT — When the consideration of 
a subject or subjects has been assigned for some par- 
ticular day, the matter so arranged is called the- order 
or the orders of the day, and is a putting aside of the 
general rule as to business. 

(1.) As to the particular hour specified. Should 
the subject be assigned some particular hour for its 
hearing, then a motion for the order of the day is nq 
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privileged question until that hour arrives. When no 
particular hour is mentioned the entire day is under- 
stood. 

(2.) Rank. It commonly takes precedence of all 
other business, except a motion to adjourn, or a question 
of privilege. 

(3.) Not proper to call up one particular order to 
exclusion of the rest. When several orders or subjects 
have been assigned for the same day, the motion for 
the orders of the day can not be used to call up one of 
them in particular to the exclusion of the others. The 
motions must be for the orders of the day collectively. 

If, among several orders of the day, one is named 
for a particular hour, the rest may be acted on in due 
succession, as they stand upon the record, till that 
hour arrives ; when the subject appropriate to it must 
come up next in order. The order for that particular 
hour is first considered, and the rest follow as they 
stand on the record. 

(4.) When decided in the negative. The pending 
question is thereby entitled to be first considered, and 
decided upon. 

(5.) No motion while member is speaking. A mo- 
tion for the orders of the day can not be made then, 
because it is a breach of order to interrupt him, unless 
by a call to order. 

(6.) Question superseded by a motion jor the orders 
of the day. In this case, the question is removed en- 
tirely from before the assembly, and, if renewed, must 
be brought up anew in the ordinary way. 

(7.) If not acted upon on day appointed. In that 
event, orders of the day are made of no effect. 

In case of a special rule, orders for a given day, when 
not disposed of on the day appointed, may have pre- 
cedence on eveiy day thereafter, till finally decided 
upon. 
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(8.) Orders of the day may be discharged at any 
time, and a new order made for a different day. 

14. QUESTIONS OF FBIVIEEGE.— These involve the 
rights and privileges of individual members, or of the 
whole body taken collectively : as where a dispute arises 
respecting the presence of persons not belonging to the 
body, or where a quarrel takes place between members 
themselves. 

( 1 . ) Rank of questions of privilege. They prevail 
for the time over all other propositions, except a mo- 
tion to adjourn. 

(2. ) A proposition superseded by a question of priv- 
ilege. In this event, the proposition is regarded as 
still pending, and must be taken up again just where 
it was left off. 

15. QUESTIONS OF OBDER.— In any case of a breach of 
the rules a member has the right to rise to the point of 
order, and insist upon its being duly enforced. A 
difference of opinion, however, may exist as to whether 
a rule has been violated or not ; the question, which is 
thence called a question of order, must be determined 
before the application of the rule can be insisted upon. 

(1.) Appeal. If the decision of the chair be deemed 
unsatisfactory, it is competent for any member to 
appeal from that decision, and demand a vote of the 
house on the matter. / 

The question is stated usually in this form : '1 Shall 
the decision of the chair be sustained?" or, ^ Shall 
the decision of the chair stand as the decision of the 
assembly?" 

(2.) Motion on an appeal is debatable. It is in all 
repects to be treated like any other question ; and, 
what is altogether against order in other cases, the 
presiding officer is permitted to participate in the 
debate. 
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(3.) Effect upon a proposition. The decision of a 
question of order sometimes disposes of the question 
out of which it arose ; but, with this exception, a pend- 
ing proposition remains wholly unaffected by the intro- 
duction and decision of a question of order, and the 
consideration of it is to be resumed just at the point 
where it was interrupted. 

16. MOTIONS FOB THE BEADING OF PAPEBS No mem- 
ber can be compelled to vote upon a paper until it has 
been once read, and by vote or unanimous consent it 
may be read as often as needful for the information of 
a member. To refer to written notes in addressing an 
assembly is admissible, but the reading of a member's 
speech, or of any other paper referring to the subject 
under consideration, can be permitted only by vote or 
unanimous consent. This is manifestly a very proper 
limitation ; for without it such delay and embarrass- 
ment would often ensue as to prevent the transaction 
of the most important business. 

(1.) Objections to reading of a paper. If the aim 
clearly is to shed light upon the subject, and so conduce 
to a more intelligent disposition of it, the paper is or- 
dinarily read, under the direction of the presiding 
officer, without the least objection. But, when the 
purpose of the proposed reading is obviously to create 
delay, or where, for any reason, it seems likely to 
operate as an abuse of the time and patience of the 
assembly, it is generally met with a most decided 
negative. 

17. MOTION FOB THE WITHDBAWAL OF MOTION A mo- 

tion which has been officially stated to the assembly is 
in possession of that body, subject to whatever action 
may be taken concerning it. Every member then has 
a full right and interest in it. For many reasons, 
however, a mover sometimes desires to withdraw his 
proposition : he may ivish either to mo$&3 \k* ot xk& 
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to have it come to vote at all. Before the motion is 
seconded, he can withdraw it, for it is his own, and no 
one else has any right therein ; also, after the second, 
and before the statement by the presiding officer, he 
can take it back, for then he and the second alone are 
interested ; the second may object, but these two must 
settle the difficulty between themselves, for the as- 
sembly has nothing to do with the matter. As soon, 
however, as it is stated from the chair, he can not 
withdraw it without the consent of the house. If the 
motion for a withdrawal is negatived, the matter must 
be treated just as if no motion to withdraw had been 
proposed. 

18. MOTION FOB THE SUSPENSION OF EULES— To sus- 
pend the rules requires a unanimous vote or consent. 
It may be general in its effects, or for a special purpose. 

The form is, "To suspend the rules which interfere 
with," etc., or it is better to designate the rule or 
rules. It can not be amended. 

The action of a constitution or laws can not be sus- 
pended, neither can a parliamentary principle. The 
suspension of a rule brings the parliamentary law into 
action. 

The rules being suspended for the purpose of allow- 
ing a proposition to be introduced, it can not be mod- 
ified before being submitted. 

A rule being violated, any member may require its 
enforcement. It is then too late to alter or suspend it. 

( 1. ) How carried. If there be no standing rule, or 
bj'-law to the contrary, a motion to suspend, like any 
other motion, is carried by a vote of the majority. 
But, in most deliberative bodies, there is an established 
rule on the subject, whereby a motion to suspend, in 
order to be successful, must have a fixed number of 
votes ; as two-thirds or three-fourths. 

19. MOTION TO BEOONSIDEB.— By such a motion, a 
decision found to be erroneous may be reviewed and 
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revised, and the embarrassments resulting from a rigid 
adherence to a vote once given are avoided. 

(1.) Restrictions to motion to reconsider. In gen- 
eral application, it is subject to the following restric- 
tions. A motion can not be reconsidered : 

(a) If lost, and subject to renewal. 

(6) If adopted, and subject to repeal. 

(c) If it is a contract entered into. 

(d) If it has been reconsidered under a vote. 

(e) If a prior motion to reconsider it has been en- 
tertained and not withdrawn. If on reconsideration, a 
motion is materially changed, it becomes practically 
a new question and may be again reconsidered. 

(/) If the yeas and nays were called, unless moved 
by a person who voted on the prevailing side. 

(gr) If it is an incidental* or resultant* question. 

(2.) When decided in the affiivnative. Should a 
motion to reconsider prevail, the position of the sub- 
ject, to which it refers, is exactly what it was before 
the decision which made the reconsideration neces- 
sary. It may, therefore, be resumed at that point, 
and disposed of according to the pleasure of the 
assembly. 

(3.) Whether or not a privileged motion. Wherever 
the time within which a motion to reconsider is fixed 
by special rule, it should have the precedence. But 
where no limitation of time is fixed by rule, that motion 
has no privilege over a pending question, and is liable 
itself to be superseded by a privileged motion. 

(4.) Motion to reconsider is debatable. It is not 
allowable, however, in such debate to go into the 
merits of the main question. The frequent disregard 
of this important distinction has led many to hold that 

the motion to reconsider is itself undebatable. 

n „ »...»■ i , i h i «ii » 

♦Incidental questions arise from the condition of other questions. 
Resultant questions arise from amendments totmfeR\ro^\uw>sft&« 
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20. OUTLINE REVIEW. — Management of a motion. 
The following diagram gives a general outline of the 
management of a motion : 
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Making the motion, verbally or in writing. 



Seconding the motion. 

Stating the motion to assembly by president. < reading 

Remarks and discussion. 

Voting on tke question. {** aCClam ^ an ° d r J**** OT * 

Announcing result of vote. 



21. OUTLINE EEVIEW.— Order of privileged questions. 
The diagram below shows the order in which privileged 
questions have precedence : 

p. .* , ("Motion for adjournment, 
rnviiegea J Motions as to privileges of members, 
proper. ^ Motions for orders of the day. 



i 



C Motion to lay on the table. 



Subsidiary. - 



Motions for previous 

question. 
Motion to postpone to 

a day certain. 
Motion to commit. 
Motion to amend. 



(a. Prev. ques. and 
Postpone. 
Commit. 
Amend. 

b. Postpone and 
Previous ques. 
Commit. 
Amend. 

c. Commit and 
Previous ques. 
Postpone. 
Amend. 



Incidental. 



d. Amend and 
Previous ques* 
Postpone. 
Commit. 
k Motion to postpone indefinitely. 

' Motions concerning questions of order. 

Motion for reading of papers. 
• Motion for the withdrawal of a motion. 

Motion for suspension of rules. 

Motion to amend an amendment. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

1. THE QTJOBUM.— " In every deliberative organiza- 
tion a certain number of the members must be present 
before it will be in order to transact any business. 
This number thus required to be present is called a 
quorum. Where there are no especial regulations to the 
contrary, a quorum consists of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the organization ; but* it is very common and 
better for especial enactments to be taken, making a 
third or a fourth or ten of the members the number to 
form the quorum for ordinary business, and a much 
greater number for the changing of a rule, or such 
measures." 

2. OBDER OF EXERCISES.— The following is appropri- 
ate for many societies : 

'1.) Boll of officers and pro tern, appointments. 
^2.) Beading and approving journal. 
[S.S Election to membership. 

(4.; Propositions for membership. (Usually acted on at a f uoiro 
meeting). 

S5.} Reports of officers and committees. 
6.) Special orders (including elections). 
S7.) Unfinished business. 
8.) Communications and new business. 

A standing rule, or order of business affords several 
important advantages : It saves time ; it secures to 
each topic its proper place ; and, therefore, prevents 
disputes about precedency, and so facilitates the trana- 
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action of business. A rule fixing the order of business, 
like any other rule, may, upon proper occasion, of 
course, be suspended. 

3. THE CALL TO ORDER — The presiding officer taking 
the chair, announces that "the members will please 
come to order" The members seat themselves and 
give attention to the president, who, guided by the 
order of exercises, announces to the meeting that such, 
and such things are in order. 

4. GALLING THE ROLL OF OPFIOERS Members pres- 
ent respond, and the recording secretary notes the facte- 
also marks absentees. In large assemblies, and whei 
many should come into the room after the meetia 
had progressed somewhat, it is customary to call tl 
roll again just before adjournment, so that every men — ~ 
ber present can be credited with his attendance. 



5. HEADING AND APPROVING JOURNAL. — After tl 
reading of the minutes, it is customary for a fornix* 
motion of approval to be made and submitted ; bi— ^ 
such formal action does not appear to be necessar 
unless some error is detected in them. Therefore 
where no mistake is discovered, it is quite sufficient few 
the presiding officer to savin substance: "What -&* 
the pleasure of the meeting in regard to the minute^ 
which have just been read? If there be no objections, 
they will be considered as approved." Should there 
be no objections, he simply adds: "The minutes, 
then, stand approved" 

( 1 . ) Error in minutes.* When an error is detected 
in the minutes, a motion is made to correct, and the 
correction being made, the presiding officer, in sub- 
tle minutes should, properly, contain account of nothing he- ' 
yond the acta of the body— what they do by motions, orders, or 
resolutions. 
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mitting the question says: "Shall the minutes, as 
corrected, be approved?" If decided in the affirma- 
tive, he simply announces the result, 

6. SPEOIMEff JOURNAL EFTBIES — Proceedings of a 
sitting. Following is given a sample of a common 
form for minutes of a debating club : 

January 10, 1884. 

Society met pursuant to adjournment, and was called to order 
by tb^e chairman, Mr. Hamilton. The roll was called and all re- 
sponded, except Miss Fanny Jones. The minutes of previous 
meeting were read and approved as rtad. Under miscellaneous 
business, on motion of Mr. Gray, fifty dollars of the society's 
funds were voted to procure books as additions to the library; a 
committee of three, viz., George Jennings, Mary Smith and Harry 
Williams, was appointed with instructions to examine and report 
as to the condition of the society's library, and the books and 
other things most needed. No unfinished business. The com- 
mittee on procuring a room for the society's better convenience, 
reported progress.. 

After a spirited discussion, the following resolution was adopted : 
"Whereas^ We believe that a higher law than that of force or 
threat can be sustained in all our schools: Besolved^ therefore, 
That all corporal punishment be abolished from them." Criticisms 
were given. Philip Sidney was elected president and Miss Sallie 
Frazier, secretary, for the next meeting. Programme was ar- 
ranged, after which, on motion of Mr. Ellis, the society adjourned. 

J. A. HAMILTON, President. 
Walter Brown, Secretary. 

( 1 . ) Criticisms of the minutes. 

Chair.— You have heard the minutes. Are there any objec- 
tions? 

Mr. Boss. — Mr. Chairman, I detect one or two slight errors in 
the journal; the date is wrong; it should be the 11th; and Fanny 
Jones should be Ella Brown. I move the corrections be made. 

Mr. Hunt.— I second the motion. 

Chair. — You have heard the^motion to correct the minutes. 
Are you ready for the question? 

Members. — Question ! 

Chair. — Those favoring the motion, say aye! (They vote.) 
Those opposed, say no! It is carried unanimously. Any further 
objections? (None.) The minutes now stand adopted. 

7. rHTEODUOnOH OF PETITIONS, MEMOBIALS, ETC.— 
A petition should be signed unless the petitioner is 
present. The member presenting it should «tota Vrcvs&j 
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its nature, and be able to assure the assembly, if re- 
quired, that it3 language is not disrespectful. He or 
any other member may then move to receive it. If 
received, the member sends or takes it to the clerk, 
who proceeds to read it. If the motion to receive is 
tabled (Topic 6, Section VII.), the petition is retained 
by the member offering it. Communications intrusted 
to members, or directed to the clerk or president, may 
be presented in a similar manner. 

A petition or other communication should always be 
presented by a member specially intrusted with that 
service by the parties from whom it emanates, or by 
others immediately interested in its contents. Letters 
and other ordinary communications, however, are 
usually handed to the president, and by him or by the 
secretary read without further formality. 

(1 . ) Further action upon petitions, etc. If received 
ana duly read, the presiding officer asks what order 
shall be taken upon it; whereupon, a motion for that 
purpose being made, it is either acted upon immedi- 
ately, or set for a particular time, or referred to a com- 
mittee or else postponed indefinitely. 

8. BEPOBTS FROM COMMITTEES.— Commencing with 
first on the list, the presiding officer asks: "Is the 
committee on (naming the subject) ready to report?" 
The chairman of that committee or his substitute then 
rises, and, if prepared to report, says: "The com- 
mittee, Mr. President, to whom was referred the sub- 
ject (naming it) have had the matter under considera- 
tion, and have intrusted me to deliver a report, which 
is ready to be presented whenever the assembly is pleased 
to receive it" 

Unless some objection to receiving the report is 
raised, or unless it is deemed expedient to fix some 
other time for receiving it, no motion to receive it is 
necessary. 
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After being received, the report and all other papers 
connected with it, are put in charge of the secretary ; 
the president then asks : " What order shall be taken 
on the report which has just been readf" This ques- 
tion elicits, of course, from members motions , either 
to accept, or adopt, to amend,* to recommit, or to 
make any other regular disposition of it whatever. 

( 1 . ) Effect of motion to accept or adopt. The paper 
thereby becomes the statement, or sentiment of the 
assembly itself; for the acts and judgments of the 
committee, when once adopted in due form, are, by 
that circumstance, made the acts and judgments of the 
body, under whose orders they undertook the consid- 
eration of the subject. 

( 2. ) Acceptance of report and resolutions separately. 
It is in order to move the acceptance of a report and 
the adoption of the resolutions thereto appended, sep- 
arately. It is, in fact, better to accept the report by 
a regular motion to that effect, and then adopt the res- 
olutions, if satisfactory, by a separate vote. In the 
recommendations of a committee we have a direct ex- 
pression of the conclusions to which they have been led, 
and therefore a distinct motion to adopt these. 

(3.) Tfte terms "Accept" and "Adopt." T^hen 
applied generally to a report or other documen Sub- 
mitted to a deliberative body, these terms are dually 
understood to denote the same thins:; "but a more 
discriminating usage confines the term ' adopt' to that 
act by which the assembly directly and distinctly take, 
and treat as their own the resolutions or recommenda- 
tions of a report, or other like document ; while the 
term 'accept' is employed in relation to papers con- 
taining statements of fact, arguments, or reasonings, 

out of which conclusions are to be educed." 

*- — 

♦It is, however, a disputed point, whether ox tkA» >&ftTfe\KSk<A* 
« committee can fce amended by the assembly* 
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(4.) Report referred for alteration. When the 
port of a committee embraces merely a paper witfc* 
amendments, the chairman of the committee reads th© 
amendments, explains the reasons of the alterations, 
if necessary, and so exhibits, in order throughout, all 
the changes proposed. 

When taken up for consideration the amendments 
only are read by the secretary. The president then 
reads each in course, and submits them successively 
to vote. 

0. OFFER OF OTHER AMENDMENTS — It is not allow- 
able for members to offer other amendments while en — 
gaged in disposing of amendments proposed by tk« 
committee, except an amendment to an amendment. 

( 1 . ) Opportunity for amendments. Before puttin g 
the question on the whole paper, the president waits a 
moment to hear other amendments, which are then in 
order. 

10. TIME FOR MINORITY REPORT Strictly speaking, 

there can be no such thing as a formal report from the 
minority, and, if any member desire such, he must act 
as an individual. It is sometimes, however, permitted, 
more as an act of courtesy than anythiug else, that the 
minority report may accompany the proper one as the 
opinions of the minority ; in order to be adopted, it < 
must be moved as an amendment to the report, when 
that is up for a hearing. 

11 . WEEN NO REPORT OAN BE MADE — If, for any cause, 
a committee fiud it inexpedient or impracticable to 
render a report, the chairman, or some other member of 
that committee, should rise, and after making a state- 
ment of the case, move that the committee be dis- 
charged from further consideration of the subject. 

12. DOCUMENT OF SEVERAL PROPOSITIONS.— In con- 
sidering a paper consisting of several distinct propo- 

eitions, or of a series of resolutions, the entire p*pqp 
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should first be read by the secretary. It is best to 
begin at the beginning, and go regularly through by 
paragraphs or resolutions. The paper is thus sub- 
mitted, amended or unamended, to a vote of the 
assembly on its final adoption. 

13. PREAMBLE LAST.— The preamble should be re- 
served till the resolutions have been disposed of be- 
cause in the event of their being amended, it might 
require alteration to render it appropriate, or should 
the resolutions be negatived it would fall to the ground 
altogether. 

14. OHLY OHE MAIN SUBJEOT AT A TIME But there 

may be pending at the same time a number of inci- 
dental, or subsidiary questions. (See Topic 3, Priv- 
ileged Questions, Section VI.) 

15. OUTLINE EEVEOT — The following outline exhibits 
an order of business suited to an ordinary debating 
society : 

f 1. The call to order. 

2. Calling the roll of members. "" 

( Bead, 

3. Minutes of previous meeting. \ Correct, 

(Adopt. 

4. Miscellaneous business. 

5. Unfinished business. 

6. Report of committees. 

7. Communications. 

(Debate. 

8. Orders of the day. -j Declamations, 

(Essays, etc, 

9. Critic's report. 

10. General and mutual criticisms. 

11. Election of officers. 

12. Arranging of programme for next meeting. 
113. Adjournment. 



5 
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ORDER OF DEBATE. 

1. WHEN IN OBDEB TO BISE AND SPEAK.— It is never 
in order to rise and speak on a motion or proposition, 
until it has been moved, seconded, and stated from the 
chair. 

2. WHEN THE PRESIDENT MAY DEBATE —The presid- 
ing officer is not allowed to take part in the debates, 
except in cases growing out of his official position. 

He may explain points of order ; he may give infor- 
mation of facts bearing upon the business under delib- 
eration ; and, in the event of an appeal from his decis- 
ion on questions of order, be free to engage in any 
debate thereupon ; and he is entitled to be heard even 
before a member who may be already on the floor. 

3. BIGHTS OF THE FLOOB A member that once fairly 

gets the floor is entitled to be heard, and can not be 
interrupted by a call for adjournment, or for the orders 
of the day, or for the question. 

In case of dispute, or of conflicting claims to the 
floor, the presiding officer is to grant the precedence to 
him whose voice is first heard. It is competent, how- 
ever, for any member to question this decision, and to 
ask a vote thereupon. 

4. INTEBBUPTINQ A SPEAKEB It is allowable for a 

member to interrupt a speaker in order to make an 
explanation. 
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Sometimes, in order to hasten the decision of a ques- 
tion, some member will call out question! question/ 
even while a speaker is on the floor. This is regarded 
as extremely rude, though often resorted to in order 
to get rid of a tiresome speaker. A tedious or offen- 
sive speaker, though his right to proceed is not ques- 
tioned, is generally made, by certain indications of im- 
patience in the audience, to see the propriety of clos- 
ing his speech. 

A speaker who temporarily yields the floor in favor 
of another, is generally permitted, immediately after 
the interruption, to resume his remarks. 

5. WHOM TO ADDEESS — A person purposing to speak 
is expected to rise in his place, with head uncovered, 
and address himself, inform, directly to the presiding 
officer, saying: "Mr. President" "Mr. Chairman" 
as the case may be. The presiding officer, by address- 
ing the speaker by name, thus introduces him, and 
gives him the floor. 

6. HOW TO DESIGNATE OTHEB MEMBERS— It is not in 
order, nor in good taste, for a speaker to designate 
other members by their names, The proper express 
ions are something like the following : "Tlie speaker 
who has just taken his seat" or "The member on 
the other side of the house," or "The last speaker 
but one." 

7. EESTEIOTIONS OF A SPEAKER.— He is not to use 
harsh, reviling, or discourteous words of apy kind in 
relation to others engaged in the debate ; the proper 
subject of criticism and reprobation being principles 
and measures, not the characters and motives of those 
who advocate them. 

He may offer and support a motion to rescind any 
act or resolution, and in so doing, indulge in the lan- 
guage of invectives or reprobation, so long as he does 
not violate the rules of debate. 
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When a speaker uses language abusive or insulting, 
he is usually interrupted by members calling him to 
order. The aggrieved party may either repeat or re- 
duce to writing the exact words complained of, so that 
they may be recorded by the secretary, if so demanded. 
If the speaker denies that he used the objectionable 
words, the judgment of the assembly is taken by a vote. 
Before taking the question, however, the assembly can 
so amend or alter the words taken down, as to bring 
them nearer to what, in their judgment, the offending 
member actually did say. 

If an explanation be deemed satisfactory, or an apol- 
ogy be acceptable, the speaker is permitted to go on 
with his speech. 

The complaint against a member for using disorderly 
or offensive words must be entered, if at all, at the 
time the offense is given. 

8. OPENING AND CLOSING THE DEBATE.— The mover 
of the proposition, on the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion, is to open the debate. The speakers generally 
follow in turn, according to a pre-arranged programme, 
one upon the affirmative, then one upon the negative, 
and so on. 

(1.) Privilege granted the speaker opening. The 
speaker opening the discussion has the privilege of 
closing it. This is upon the ground that, since the 
opening speech has the least advantages, and the argu- 
ments then advanced are open to objections and criti- 
cism by those that follow, it is just that this speaker 
should be granted a chance to reply. His time for 
this second speech is, however, usually shorter than 
others. 
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DEBATES IN OUTLINE. 

The outlines here given are to serve merely as hints 
and suggestions — more as the sources of arguments than 
as arguments themselves. That which one thinks out 
himself, though often thought of by others, is, for all 
the purposes of mental training, far more valuable 
than the most brilliant arguments, if merely borrowed 
from others. 

The following synoptical outlines, taken from Mc- 
Elligott's American Debater, are thought to be useful 
and practical : 

Ought Emulation in Schools to be Encouraged? 

First Speaker. (Affirmative.)— People never put forth their 
best efforts without the stimulus of rivalry. There must be some- 
thing to be gained, as also something to be lost, or aU energy will 
be paralyzed. This is the experience of mankind, and it ought to 
have weight in our decision. 

Second Speaker. (Negative.)— Emulation is the parent of an- 
tipathy. Its presence in schools is fraught with mischief. It 
defeats all attempts at cultivating the spirit of brotherhood, because 
it virtually sets one against another. 

Third Speaker. (Affirmative.)— Rivalry, in a school, is not 
necessarily bitter and vindictive. It must be generous. It must 
be regarded and used as a healthful incentive. It may be per- 
verted, but this should not lead to its entire disuse. 

Fourth Speaker. (Negative.)— All rivalry pre-supposes that 
some must be beaten. Few only can be rewarded as victors; the 
many must suffer, however diligent or otherwise deserving, the 
mortifications of open defeat. 

(75) 
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Fifth Speaker. (Affirmative.) — The chances of success are 
equal, and, therefore, the unsuccessful have no right to complain. 
In the great world without, to which schools ought to be prepara- 
tory, rewards are perpetually made dependent upon the same con- 
ditions, and no one complains, or has a right to complain. 

Sixth Speaker. (Negative.)— The chances of success are not 
equal, because there is no necessary equality of talent or genius in 
the competitors. The whole is arranged, as though everything 
depended upon the industry and perseverance of the rival candi- 
dates; whereas the most laborious and persistent effort is often 
the least successful, because nature has denied the requisite meas- 
ure of ability. The rivalry thus becomes the source of injustice, 
of bitter heartburnings and rancorous hostility. 



Are Debating- Societies more Beneficial than Injurious? 

First Speaker. (Afflrmative.)— Whatever tends to unfold truth 
and explode error, is doubtless useful. Debating societies, well 
managed, do this, and, therefore, justly claim to be always far 
more beneficial than injurious. 

Second Speaker. (Negative.)— Debating societies are usually 
composed of young persons, who are apt to treat the gravest and 
prof oundest subject in a light and superficial manner. In this way, 
minds not yet formed by study and reflection, are more likely to 
injure than to benefit one another. 

Third Speaker. (Affirmative.)— -There is no such thing as un- 
mixed good in the world. If, therefore, you reject debating soci- 
eties on the ground of their being liable to abuse, you may as well 
reject hundreds of other good things for the same reason. They 
invoke thought, lead to useful comparisons of ideas, and so 
strengthen the mind. 

Fourth Speaker. (Negative.) — They beget a disputable spirit ; 
making people delight not so much in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and the discovery of truth, as in captious criticism, and in 
the pride of victory. 

Fifth Speaker. (Affirmative.)— Debating societies encourage 
the disposition to reading and study, afford excellent opportuni- 
sms for practice in extemporaneous speaking, place us in the way 
of wholesome criticism, and furnish, tha mVu^mXk *^\&a <ta*2& 
of ideas. 
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Have the Crusades . Proved more Beneficial than 

Injurious to Mankind f 

First Speaker. (Affirmative.)— The first result of the Crusades 
was to break the chains of bondage, moral, mental, and political, 
which held in abject slavery, as it were, the nations of Europe. 
This they did by discovering to the down-trodden and ignorant 
masses the secret of their own strength, and enriching their minds 
with knowledge, previously and otherwise inaccessible. 

Second Speaker. {Negative,)— What we call the Crusades 
were nothing but those ferocious wars, waged in the name of 
religion, and often carried on in a spirit befitting savage marauders 
rather than the friends of the Cross. The ill effect of the Crusades 
upon the Christian religion itself, was incalculable: destroying 
confidence in the truth and purity of a faith, in the cause of which, 
professedly, such immoralities and barbarities were committed. 

Third Speaker. (Affirmative.)— The origin or secret motive 
of the Crusades is not here in dispute. The spirit in which they 
were conducted, it is not our present business to consider or char- 
acterize. Bad or good, these belong not properly to the matter in 
hand. Have the Crusades resulted well, not had they a pure ori- 
gin, is the question. They certainly revolutionized the institutions 
and customs of the day, disseminated information, gave unity of 
purpose to masses hitherto divided by distance and by feuds, and 
planted the seeds of civil liberty, which have come up in the shape 
of well-ordered and free states, and otherwise variously improved 
the condition of the world. 

Fourth Speaker. (Negative.)— The spirit of persecution gen- 
erated or fostered by those wicked expeditions, which has since, 
in so many instances, displayed its terrible rage, is among the 
results of the Crusades. If, therefore, we look exclusively at 
results, this one bad, horribly bad, consequence of them, ought to 
outweigh a score of those advantages commonly said to have come 
from them. 

Fifth Speaker. ( Affirmative.) —No extensive reformation was 
ever made in any age or country, that did not carry with it the 
necessity of strong measures, and exhibit from the blindness and 
weakness of even good men, certain excesses deeply to be deplored. 
The career of Cromwell, though ultimately ptodvx^N^ ^1 Vbrs&l- 
mable benefits, was often marked by actaXk^X^^^V^^A^asss^ 
forever and deeply regret. 
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Sixth Speaker. {Negative*) — It is taken for granted, gener- 
ally, that numberless benefits, moral, social, and political, flowed 
from the Crusades, which can not be shown to have had this origin. 
Besides, all the benefits might, could, and in due time, would, have 
been realized from the exercise of truly Christian virtues, without 
resort to barbarous wars. 



Is a Lie ever Justifiable? 

First Speaker. (Affirmative.)— A lie is a story told with the 
intention to deceive. The question, therefore, may be resolved 
into this, — Is there any such thing as innocent deception? It is inno- 
cent when practiced merely for sport, or for the benefit of the party 
deceived ; as, where a sick child that dreads medicine is assured 
that it is not medicine, but something else, or when a robber is 
diverted from his purpose by a timely and ingenious falsehood. 

Second Speaker. (Negative,)— There is no such thing as a 
"timely falsehood:" all lying is untimely, because it is always, 
directly or indirectly, the fruitful source of mischief and misery. 
Telling lies, in order to induce children to perform a duty, is only 
teaching them indirectly to sacrifice truth to expediency. They 
will follow your example, and apply it to cases other than those 
of seeming necessity. You may sometimes ward off present evil, 
perhaps, by resort to falsehood ; but the injury done to truth, in all 
such cases, is greater than that avoided by its violation. 

Third Speaker. (Affirmative.)— May I not save my life, which 
is endangered by the assault of a madman, by practicing a decep- 
tion upon him? May I not cheer and solace a despondent patient, 
by exciting false, but flattering hopes? Shall I deny my corre- 
spondent the courtesy implied in the usual close of a letter — u Your 
obedient servant , etc., etc." merely because it is strictly a departure 
from truth? May not a general practice falsehood to deceive and 
embarrass his enemy? May not. one who has fallen into the hands 
of savages, save himself from their ferocity, if necessary, by lying? 

Fourth Speaker. (Negative.) — It is easy to multiply cases, 
wherein lying would seem to be innocent, because it procures a 
benefit. But all such argumentation falls instantly to the ground, 
when you remember, that, whatever may be our- ideas of expedi- 
ency and inexpediency, of right and of wrong, the rule which God 
has established in the case, is one that admits of no exceptions. 
There is no license to lie ; for we may not do evil even that good 
may come. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 

We give here a few debatable questions, selected 
from among many, whose discussion may be of profit 
not only as a drill in speaking, but also as elucidating 
the principles involved. The wording of a question is 
open to any alteration required or suggested by circum- 
stances. 

Other suitable questions, also, can be derived from 
some of those here presented : 

Affirmed: 1. That the difference of talent is owing chiefly to 
nature or circumstances. 

2. That an infidel should not he allowed to testify in a court of 
justice. 

3. That a judge should he influenced by the former character of 
a criminal. 

4. That the administrations of our country have pursued a cor- 
rect policy in relation to the Indians. 

5. That religious tests ought not to be required of civil officers. 

6. That the vegetable kingdom furnishes more interesting sub- 
jects of investigation, than the animal, or the mineral. 

7. That Columbus did greater service to mankind than Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

8. That a general European war would be beneficial to this 
country. 

9. That the introduction of machinery has been, on the whole, 
beneficial to the laboring classes. 

10. That the flatterer is a more pernicious character than the 
slanderer. 

11 . That refinement, according to the notions of the present day, 
is unfavorable to happiness. 

(79) 
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12. That resistance to the constituted authorities in the state 
is never justifiable. 

13. That emulation in schools should not be encouraged. 

14. That theatres should be abolished. 

15. That the doctrine of endless punishment is taught in the 
Bible. 

16. That a union of all churches would promote the true inter- 
ests of Christianity. 

17. That corporal punishment is necessary in the schools. 

18. That a boy should be taught those things only which he is 
likely to need in practical life when a man. 

19. That it is wise in a parent to labor to amass money in order 
to leave a rich inheritance to his children. 

20. That the character of Aaron Burr is justly estimated. 

21. That short terms of political office are desirable. 

22. That capital punishment is justifiable. 

23. That the jail furnishes a better safeguard against crime than 
the school. 

24. That a limited monarchy is a better government than a re- 
public. 

25. That fire is more extensivety useful than water. 

26. That Constantine did greater mischief to the world than 
Mohammed. 

27. That immigration of foreigners (to this country) should be 
limited. 

28. That there should be a law of international copyright. 

29. That public school money should be appropriated exclu- 
sively to common schools. 

30. That proselytism favors the cause of truth. 

31. That the maxim, "Everg man is the architect of his ovm for' 
tune," is true. 

32. That nature alone is sufficient to teach man his duty to God. 

33. That ambition has caused more evil than intemperance. 

34. That the political career of Oliver Cromwell was beneficial 
to Great Britain. 

35. That our country is in more danger from external foes than 
from internal factions. 

36. That force is more effective in government than persuasion. 

37. That an equalization of property would conduce to the hap- 
piness of society. 

38. That the popularity of a literary production is not a sure 
teat of its merit* 
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39. That the Indians generally are capable of being civilized. 

40. That the literature of a country is affected by its form of 
government. 

41. That the United States should undertake to control the polit- 
ical movements of this continent. 

42. That moral courage is preferable to physical. 

43. That debating societies are beneficial. 

44. That the quantity of land held by one person ought to be 
limited. 

45. That mixed schools (male and female) should be encour- 
aged. 

46. That the feudal system was beneficial. 

47. That the institutions of chivalry were not c*meflcial to man- 
kind. 

48. That the loss of sight is a greater deprivation than the loss 
of hearing. 

49. That brutes are endowed with reason. 

60. That the miser is more injurious to society than the spend 
thrift. 

51. That the invention of gunpowder has proved more useful 
man hurtful to mankind. 

52. That the peaceable accession of the CJanadas would not be 
eneficial to the United States. 

53. That military glory is a just object of ambition. 

54. That man is not a free moral agent. 

55. That the laws of justice should never be turned aside to 
favor the cause of humanity. 

56. That a multiplicity of books clogs rather than deepens the 
channels of learning. 

57. That the execution of Lady Jane Grey was justifiable. 

58. That party spirit is beneficial to a country. 

59. That universal suffrage ought to be allowed. 

6.0. That we can profit more by the excellences than by the 
defects of others. 

61. That dress is a more effectual external means of securing 
favor than address. 

62. That water is a more destructive element than fire. 

63. That no process of reasoning can take place without the 
aid of language (oral or mental). 

64. That the steam-engine has been more serviceable to man- 
kind than the printing-press. 

65. That there are more habitable wotlfo tfca& w&« 
6 
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66. That it is not wise policy for Americans to send their chil 
dren into foreign countries to he educated. 

67. That the horse is more useful to mankind than any other of 
the lower animals. 

68. That we do not grow happier as we grow more learned. 

69. That personal merit is more effective in promoting advance- 
ment in life, than influential friends. 

70. That a had hoc is more pernicious than a had companion. 

71. That hope yiela ., a greater delight than memory. 

72. That the hope of reward is a greater incentive to duty than 
the fear of corporal punishment. 

73. That colleges and universities are not indispensable to the 
nighest forms of educational training. 

74. That America abounds in more natural curiosities than any 
other of the continents. 

75. That great crises produce great men, Instead of, that great 
men produce great crises. 

76. That the culture of the moral powers to the neglect of the 
intellect is more productive of evil than the culture of the intellect 
to the neglect of the moral powers. 

77. That suspicion is productive of greater mischief than cre- 
dulity. 

78. That steamboats have been more beneficial to this country 
than railroads. 

79. That perpetual motion is possible. 

80. That the apple is the most valuable fruit produced in the 
United States. 

81. That the most important grains and vegetables are indig- 
enous to America. 

82. That the Declaration of Independence was the most im- 
portant event in American history. 

83. That the prosperous man is in greater need of true friends 
than the unfortunate man. 

84. That intellectual life yields higher enjoyment than physical 
life. 

85. That the Giant's Causeway is not entirely a work of nature. 

86. That the spiritual supremacy of the pope in the dark ages 
was a blessing rather than a curse. 

87. That the love of approbation is a stronger motive than the 
love of wealth. 

88. Tha*" in great national struggles, no one has a right to be 
neutral. 
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89. That true taste is not found exclusively in what are called 
the higher circles of society. 

90. That the United States government was not justifiable in 
removing the Indians from their homes. 

91. That falsehood, in professedly moral circles, is more prev- 
alent than truth. 

92. That the virtues of the Puritans are generally over-esti- 
mated. 

93. That civilized nations are not justified in seizing and occu- 
pying countries inhabited by savages. 

94. That the extension of territory is not favorable to the 
strength of a government. 

95. That it is never right to do wrong. 

96. That it is never wrong to do right. 

97. That America was not originally peopled from Asia. 

98. That the reaper is a more important invention than the sew- 
ing machine. 

99. That, in case of a serious accident, a man should save his 
mother in preference to his wife (supposing it impossible to save 
both). 

100. That the most important discoveries have been the result 
of accidental circumstances. 

101. That silence has produced greater results than noise. 

102. That the world is advancing in morality. 

103. That attendance at school should be made compulsory. 

104. That "where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise." 

105. That the participle is not properly a separate part of speech, 

106. That school exhibitions are not beneficial. 

107. That, in a commercial point of view, cotton is more va{ 
uable than corn. 

108. That truth is stranger than fiction. 

109. That the microscope is more useful to mankind than the 
telescope. 

110. That the moon exerts no other influence on the things of 
earth than that upon tides. 

111 . That the latter half of the nineteenth century began in 1851 . 

112. That the doctrine of total depravity is not taught in the 
Bible. 

113. That a man would be worse for knowing just what every 
one said or thought of him. 

114. That it would be preferable to work ever^ 3a»l Is* w& ^&» 
tor a day, than every other day for two dollars *. &kj» 
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115. That splendid achievements are the surest signs of genius. 

116. That the doctrine of rotation in office, as practiced in this 
country, is more baneful to society than any system of lotteries. 

117. That the divorce of the Empress Josephine was justifiable. 

118. That the mere belief in a future state has been of no advan- 
tage to mankind. 

119. That the elective franchise should be extended to women. 

120. That Mohammed was an enthusiast and not an imposter. 

121. That a trial by judges is preferable to trial by jury. 

122. That the mails should not be carried on Sunday. 

123. That "lynch-law" is never justifiable. 

124. That inventions have a tendency to improve the condition 
of the laboring classes. 

125. That tjie material prosperity of a nation depends upon itn 
intelligence. 

120. That the mental faculties of the sexes are equal. - 

127. That the theory of Darwin, "as to the descent of man," can 
neither be proven nor disproven. 

128. That civilization progresses faster than the churches. 

129. That inebriates have as good a claim upon society for aid 
as the insane and poverty-stricken. 

130. That the government, of a right, grants land claims to 
railroad companies. 

131 . That the practice of ministers being granted especial f avora 
by society, simply because they are ministers, is wrong. 

132. That all mankind descended from one pair. 

133. That the reading of the Bible, as a religious exercise, be 
abandoned in our schools. 

134. That America's literature compares favorably with that of 
other nations. 

135. That the Indian has the greater right to America than the 
white man. 

136. That the capital of the Uuited States be removed to a more 
central point. 

137. That free trade principles be encouraged. 

138. That popery is on the decline. 

139. That we suffer more from imaginary than from real evils. 

140. That the mind always thinks. 

141. That our liberties are endangered by " foreign influence." 
143. That snow-balling should be prohibited by law. 

14$. That the multiplication of newspapers in this country has 
be a great evil* 
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144. That Thomas a'Becket was a hypocrite in religion. 

145. That William, Duke of Normandy, fairly won the title of 
Conqueror. 

146. That it is true as asserted by the poet : 

14 Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part; there all the honor lies." 

147. That all mankind did not descend from one pair. 

148. That the union between England and Ireland be repealed. 

149. That the public libraries should be opened on the Sabbath. 

150. That iron is more useful to man than gold. 

151. That the coal mines of England have been more beneficial 
to the world than the gold mines of Spain. 

152. That the use of oaths for civil purposes is inexpedient. 

153. That genius is an innate capacity. 

154. That intemperance is the chief source of crime. 
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APPENDIX A. 



Forms of Constitutions and By-Laws Suitable for 
a Literary, Debating, or Other Society. 



In order to provide a system of rules and regula- 
tions, it is customary to appoint a committee to draft 
a suitable constitution and such by-laws as may be 
necessary. 

We herewith present a literal copy of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of a society now in successful oper- 
ation. The form here given may, of course, be al- 
tered, modified, and adapted to circumstances: 

constitution, 

By-Laws and Rules of Order 

OF THB 

Addisonian Society, 

OF THB 

City of New York. 



PREAMBLE. 

We, the undersigned, do declare ourselves an association for 
ttual improvement in elocution, composition, and debate, and 
■^f^r enlarging our fund of general intelligence: in the pursuit of 
*" : .\bicli we desire to exhibit a due consideration for the opinions 
feelings of others, to maintain a perfect command of temper 
[all our intercourse, to seek for truth in all our exercises— -and 
re adopted for our government the following Constitution, By- 
\m 9 and JRulet of Order : J 



i 
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CONSTITUTION. 



Article I.— Name. 

This association shall be known by the name of iha "Addi- 
sonian Society." 

Article II.— Officers. 

The officers of the association shall consist of a president, a 
vice-president, recording secretary, corresponding secretary, and 
treasurer, who shall ebnstiture a board of directors ; also two tel- 
lers and an editor. 

Article III.— Officers' Duties. 

Swtinn 7. It shall be the duty of the president to preside at all 
meetings oC the society, to enforce a due observance of the consti- 
tution, by-laws and rules of order; to decide all questions of order, 
offer for consideration all motions regularly made, apportion 
duties two weeks in advance, call all special meetings,«appoint all 
committees not otherwise provided for, and perform such other 
duties ns his office may require, lie shall make no motion or 
amendment, nor vote on any question or motion, unless the society 
be equally divided, when he shall give the casting vote. 

#SVrr. l J % . In the absence of the president, the. vice-president shall 
perform the duties of that officer, and shall be chairman of the 
bo.ii ;1 of directors. 

tSte. .7. The recording secretary shall keep in a book, provided 
for the purpose, a record of the proceedings of the society; also 
a re :ord of the name and resideuee of each member, showing, 
when he was admit tedl and when he died, resigned, or was ex- 
pelled ; keep a record of the subjects debated, the disputants and 
decisions of the society in a separate book, and shall have charge 
of all books, document* and papers belonging to the society, 

tier.. 4. The corresponding secretary shall noflfy absent mem- 
bers of their duties for the. two succeeding meetings, also each 
person elected a member, of such elc ction, and shall write all com- 
munications. 

AVc. 5. The treasurer shall receive all moneys belonging to the 
society; keep an account of all dues and lines, and of all receipts 
and expenditures; notify each member monthly of his dncs and 
fines, and collect the same; and shall call the roll at the openim 1 ; 
and close of each meeting, lie shall l mort the state of the troW- 
nry whenever required bj* a resolution of the society and shui 
make no payment? without a wiittcp order from the p .. kUi,C, 
and countersigned by the recording secretary. 

tier,. 6\ The editor shall copy, in a book provided for the pi:< 
pose, all communications received by hi.u, excluding: such af m n 
contain personal or improper remarks, and shall read the sam* :' 
every alternate rucking of the society. Me shall maintain eciorr* 
concerning the authorship of all •"V ,, " , i'- 1 ' , "itio-i«. .'nd inrci't Uic-j 
wuhjjt addition or alteration. Such pei icdkv.l shali bo cidled tl- 
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"'*'"•'' «1«*ImI» ''" " f this association shall be "The 
■■ i '"liiiiriny." ;iiii.l its object sliail 
\ 7 .-Vil\ from the ravages of Are, 

P^^^AaTiCLB II.— Officers. 

ffpw this company shall consist of a foreman, assist* 
■ ,!■! in.'ii-un'i', ivjui .-hull be elected annn- 
.■'■■(.'*:], and shall hold their unices nntil their 

1 . Jtllj i-ll"«'U, 

Rtt.'tTij-H, |i.,|.i, article HI.— Dutikb of Officers. 

-.[ i he I'm-cinao.and, in hiSabMu«e,fl)e assistant fore- 

■ in iliri'i'i I lie <if.(.'i-ntii.'ii-. of tin* punipuiiy [it fires, and 

nil ii thi£4 of the company; jtntl the duties; of the 

iri'iL-iifflr -huli I" 1 the s;ime u-s those of similar offi- 




Article IV.— Membership. 

Any p6«011 residing In the village [hejr. imertniweoftown], or 

i withlii orn nil.'' I'iivhii. thereof, may he elected a aemlier oj ihls 

,■,- tiy :■ majority of the members preset, at any stated 

Ducting. 
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BY-LAWS. 

Article I.— Meetings. 1 

Section 1. This society shall hold its meetings, unless other- 
wise ordered, on Saturday evening of each week; the hour of 
meeting during the months of October, November, December, and 
January, shall be at 7:30 p. m., and at 8 o'clock during the rest of 
the year; the meetings to stand adjourned at 10:30. 

Sec. 2. Six members shall be necessary to constitute a quorum. 

ti Sec, 3. At the request of six members the president shall call a 

lepecial meeting of the society. In case of absence from any spe- 

1 meeting, a member shali be fined in accordance with Article 

Section 1, of these By-Laws. 

meetings Article II.— Inauguration op Officers. 



tntion, by-k inauguration of each officer, he shall be required to 
ofter for etiwing affirmation: 

duties two wcelfc , , . ,» , T .,, ,- .,,- „ /.. , „, 

committees not ojjemnly promise, that I will faithfully discharge the 

duties as his office if* 6 be8t °f my * now * and ahlllt} J" 
amendment, nor vote on 

be equally divided, whunl;- Initiation of Members. 
Sec. 2. in the absence of . , „ . . , , _ 

perform ihe duties of that o sha11 be required of each person be- 

bo.ird of directors. 

Src. S, The recording secrete, that I will observe and strictly obey 
for the purpose, a record of thtf.s sit down in the Constitution of this 
a record of the name and residence iitertain no ill-will toward any 
when he was adnvittedland when he t* 
peiled; keep a record of the subjects deb. 
decisions of the society in a separate book, ? ECiTATiONS, Etc. 
of all books, documents and papers belonging 

Sec. 4. The corresponding secretary shall |,eu ^ t0 prefixed, shall 
bers of their duties for the two succeeding m\ the -debating eveu- 
person elected a member, of such election, and shu™ » e t opened on 
muuieation*. On the miscella- 

Sec. 5. The treasurer shall receive all moneys beT'^ely perform 
society ; keep an account of all dues and fines, and oi ,na y have pre- 
and expenditures; notify each member monthly of hi 
fines, and collect ihc same; and shall i.aJl the roll at UP® will per- 
mu\ close of each meeting, lie shall l ^port the state uf v w society, 
ury whenever required by a resolution of the society Air rin £ : 
I'uike no payments without a wiittep order from the j' . , i."." e st or 
and coii>Uersi<riicd by the recording; secretary. \ 

Sec. *1. The editor shall copy, in a took provide J for the pi: 
pose, all communications received by IjLii, excluding su<h a^ u\" 
contain pcr>oual or improper remarks, and shall read ihe sain* 
eveiy alternate nie c, ilti4C of the soch.y. He shall maintain F'.e.rr* 
cohoerning the auth.'rship of-ali - f y. ii^unie-itio >\ Mid in: ~:'! thi-. 
H'hhj.:t addition or alteration, tfui h pe» icdic , .l shali be called tl» 
"AdtU*/nkn i?cview/> 
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to move the reconsideration thereof, if done within three weeks 

after being voted upon. 
"v 18. Every officer, on leaving his office, shall give to his suc- 
Jitflessor all papers, documents, books, and money belonging to the 

lociety. 

(«40? No smoking, and no refreshments except water, shall be 

lllowed in the society's rooms. 
ft- 
It 
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CONSTITUTION 

r FOR 

VILLAGE FIRE COMPANIES. 



CNQTE —In the preparation of a written constitution, tueless words should be arolded 
Th* majority of these agreements are a mas* of Terblage. It is superfluous to infer! articles im- 
posing; on the president the duty or PBB81MNG: on the rice-president that of SnPPi/YiNO 
Bis PixAOX; on the secretary of bkookwng the proceedings; and so oil, as though the 
very w AM SB of the offices did not express their respective functions,) 

Article L— Name. 

The name, style, and' title of this association shall be "The 
There insert distinctive name] Fire Company," and its object shall 
be the preservation of property from the ravages of fire. 

Article II.— Officers. 

The officers of this company shall consist of a foreman, assist- 
ant foreman, secretary, ana treasurer, who shall be elected annu- 
! ally on the [here insert date], and shall hold their offices until their 
(^successors are duly chosen. 

Article HI.— Duties of Officers. 

The duty of the foreman, and, in his absence, the assistant fore- 
man, shall be to direct the operations of the company at fires, and 
to preside at all meetings of the company; and the duties of the 
secretary and treasurer shall be the same as those of similar offi- 
in institutions of like nature. 

Article IV.— Membership. 

Any person residing in the village [here insert name of town], or 
Ithin one mile circuit thereof, may be elected a member of this 
tinpany by a majority of the members preser • at any stated 
teetlng. / 

j 
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Article V.— Fees. 

Each member shall pay the sum of ten cents per month to the 
funds of this company, together with such fines as may be, from 
time to time, imposed upon him for violations of the next ensuing 
article. 

Article VI.— Outfit and Duties of Members. 

1. It shall be the duty of every member to provide himself, 
on joining this company, with the following articles, that is to 
say : a glazed water-proof hat, a great-coat and cape, of such pat 
tern and color as mav be approvea by the company, two leathern 
water buckets,* bearing the name of the company and the initial 
letters of his own nai^ie, and two canvas bags of an approved pat- 
tern, suitable for the conveyance of portable property to a place of 
safety. The aforesaid bags and buckets shall be hung in some 
convenient place in the dwelling-house of the member, and shall 
be kept empty, and in good repair, and be subject at all times to 
the visit of the committee of inspection. 

2. Immediately on an alarm of lire being sounded, it shall be 
the duty of each and every member to proceed at once to the en- 
gine-house with his bags and buckets, and assist in conveying the 
engine to the lire, or if the engine have already been started, he 
shall proceed with his 'bags ana buckets to the place of fire, and in 
either case, on arriving there, he shall place himself under the 
charge of the foreman, or other person having charge of opera- 
tions, and at his direction assist in working the engine, carrying 
water, or preserving property, and to remain there until the fire be 
over, and then to assist in conveying the engine to the engine- 
house. 

3. The members shall be divided into sections of three, and 
numerically arranged and on each week one of these sections 
shall have charge of the engine and hose, and shall keep the same 
in good and serviceable order, and report if the same needs repair; 
and each member shall join his section at the time assigned. 

4. Each member shall be provided with a key to fit the lock of 
the engine-house, which he shall always keep by day on his per- 
son, and by night in a place where it can be instantly obtained; 
and shall not suffer it to go into the possession of any person not a 
member of the company. 

5. For each and every violation of the foregoing sections, each 
member shall be fined the sum of twenty-five cents to be paid 
into the treasury of the company ; provided, that anjr member who 
shall pay the sum of three dollars semi-annually, in advance, to 
the treasury of the company, shall be exempt from all active duty, 
and all fines for the neglect thereof. 

- - - — - -- — i i - i - H i - - i i 

■"Where there are water-works in the town, and a sufficiency of water plugs, all that portion 
Of the constitution re ting to buckets, may be stricken oat. In that case die following section 
should be added to this article : 

. A Tb* foreman at Cftry Are shall atsign » member, or in the absenesVof eneh, soma suit* 
•Me and trwty person toNevery water-plug Vn u« by the company,' to turn 1 '.he water on or off 
ew M amy be needed, and tovprerent interference wttk \ta wuffnYs <A witast \%\ \Aa engine. 
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Article VII.— Lists. 

A list of the active and other members, and a list of the sections 
on cleaning, shall be prepared by the secretary, and hung in the 
engine-house. 

Article VIII.— -Penalties. 

Any member who shall neglect to pay his dues or fines for 
two months after they occur, may be suspended until the same be 
paid ; and if he refuse to pay the same, or engage in any course 
of conduct, calculated to throw odium upon the company, he may, 
on trial of the fact, after he shall have received one week's notice 
thereof, be expelled. 

Article IX.— First at Fire. 

The first member arriving at a fire shall have charge of the 
engine-pipe, and in case of the non-arrival of the foreman or assis- 
tant foreman, shall have direction of the operations at the fire; 
but shall yield the command to the foreman, or, in his absence, the 
assistant foreman, on his arrival. 

Article X.— Time for Meeting. 

This company shall meet for the purpose of business, on the 
[here insert date], or at such times as it may be called together by 
the foreman, on the written request of four members; and at each 
of these meetings five members shall constitute a quorum. 

Article XI.— How Governed. 

The rules of order embraced in the work entitled " The Prac- 
tical Debater,' • published by J. E. Sherrill, Danville, Indiana, 
shall govern the deliberations of this company, so far as the same 
may apply ; and the order of business therein laid down shall be 
followed, unless suspended or transposed by a two-thirds vote. 

Article XII.— Amendment. 

This constitution shall not be altered or amended except the 
alteration or amendment shall have been presented in writing at 
a stated meeting previous to the one when the said alteration or 
amendment shall be considered. 
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CONSTITUTION 

FOB AN 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



Article I.— Name. 

The name of this society shall be "The [here insert name o) 
county or section'] Agricultural Society," aud its object shall be the 
improvement of Agriculture, and the study of the kindred arts and 
sciences. 

Article II.— Officers. 

The officers of this society shall consist of a president, two vice- 
presidents, a corresponding secretary, a recording secretary, a 
treasurer, and a librarian, who shall be elected annually by ballot, 
on the [here insert date of election], who shall hold their several 
offices until their successors shall have been chosen, and who shall 
have like powers, and perform like duties, with like officers in 
similar organizations. 

Article HI.— Committees. 

There shall be appointed by the president, immediately after 
his election, by and with the consent of the society, the following 
standing committees, to consist of five members each, namely: 
on finance, literary, lectures, exhibition, and printing, who shall 
perform such duties and take charge of such business as may be 
assigned to them by vote of the society. 

Article IV.— Membership. 

1. Any person residing within [here state limits'], who is above 
the age of twenty-one years, may become a resident member of 
this society, by consent of the members present at any stated 
meeting succeeding the one at which his name shall have been 
proposed; and corresponding members may be elected from 
among persons who reside outside of the foregoing limits. 

2. Each and every resident member, upon his election, shall 
sign this constitution, and pay over to the recording secretary the 
sum of [here insert amount] and shall pay the like sum annually 
thereafter in advance; but no dues or contributions shall be de- 
manded of corresponding members. 

Article V. -^-Sections of Society. 

This society shall be divi^itf into the following sections, namely! 

1. Soils, and their manr T^nt; 2. Cereals and grasses; 3. Ve? 

etable: 4. Fruit trees; 5. tighs and fences; 6. Noxious animal*.'. 

lew 
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7. Farm buildings; 8. Implements; 9. Useful animals; 10. Mis- 
cellaneous affairs; to whom shall be referred all papers and affairs 
relating to their several departments, each of whom shall report 
to this society upon the business intrusted to it, from time to time, 
as it may be directed ; and to one or more of these sections each 
member, immediately after his election, shall attach himself. 

Article VI.— Time fob Meeting. 

This society shall meet monthly, on [here insert time], and at 
such times as it may be called together by the "president, upon the 
written request of six members; of each of which meetings six 
members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Article VH.— How Governed. 

The rules of order embraced in the work entitled "The Prac- 
tical Debater," published by J. E. Sherrill, Danville, Indiana, 
►hall govern the deliberations of this society, so far as the same 
nay apply; and the order of business therein laid down shall be 
ollowed, unless otherwise ordered by a two-third vote. 

Article vm.— Annual Fair. 

There shall be established an annual fair, upon the [here insert 
fate and time] and under the charge of the committee on exhibi- 
3on, at which such things shall be exhibited in competition and 
otherwise, and such premiums be paid to exhibitors, and under 
inch regulations as the said committee, by and with the approval 
and consent of the society, shall determine. 

Article IX.— Penalties. 

Any member who shall be guilty of any public felonious offense 
against the law, or any disgraceful misdemeanor, or who shall 
persevere in a course of conduct calculated to bring upon this 
society disrepute, may be expelled by a two-third vote of the 
members present at any stated meeting; and any member who 
shall neglect or refuse to pay his dues for more than one year, 
Bhall thereby cease to be a member of this association; but no 
member shall be expelled until due notice shall have been given 
him of the charges brought against him, and until he shall nave 
had the opportunity of being confronted with his accusers, and of 
being heard in his own defense. 

Article X.— Amendment. 

This constitution maybe altered or amended, at any stated 
meeting of the society, by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present, provided that written notice of said alteration or amend* 
ment shall have been given at a previous stated meeting.* 

♦FW By-Lftvt, tM pag»9Q. 
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OF WRITTEN BUSINESSc 



L VARIOUS RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolutions of Condolence on the Death of a Member 

of a Fire Company. 

Whereas, It has seemed good to the Almighty Dispenser of 
Events to remove from our midst our late worthy and esteemed 
fellow-member, James Perry; and, 

Whereas, The intimate relations long held by the deceased with 
the members of this company render it proper that we should place 
upon record our appreciation of his services as a fireman, and his 
merits as a man; therefore, 

Resolved, That we deplore the loss of James Perry, with deep 
feelings of regret, softened only by the confident hope that his 
spirit is with those who, having fought the good fight here, are 
enjoying perfect happiness in a better world. 

Be8olved, That we tender to his afflicted relatives our sincere 
condolence, and our earnest sympathy in their affliction at the loss 
of one who was a good citizen, a devoted fireman, and an upright 
man. 

Besolved, That the members of this company will attend our 
deceased member to the grave in a body ; that the engine-house be 
hung with the emblems of mourning until after the funeral cere- 
mony shall have been performed, and that the hall of meeting be 
draped with black for thirty days. 

Besolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions, signed by 
the president, and certified by the secretary, be transmitted to the 
relatives of the deceased. 



Resolutions Embracing a Remonstrance Against a 

Nuisance in a City. 

Besolved, That the continuance of the bone-boiling establish- 
ment of Messrs, [insert name here'], in the midst of a densely pop- 
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ulated neighborhood, is an intolerable nuisance, which is incom- 
patible with the health and comfort of those who reside in its 
vicinity. 

Resolved* That a committee of three be appointed by the chair, 
whose duty it shali be to apprise the proper authorities of the ex- 
istence and nature of the nuisance ; and in case such action shall 
not produce its abatement, then to employ counsel, and take such 
other legal steps as the case may require. 



Resolutions of Instruction to Members of the 

Legislature. 

Whereas, From the situation of this county [or "town," or 
illage "], the general road-law of the state is partly inapplicable 
to us, and highly inefficient, and the circumstances of the case 



" village "], the genera^ road-law of the state is partly inapplicable 

id high 
require a specific law ; therefore, 



Be it resolved^ by the people of [insert name here], in town meet- 
ing assembled, That the senator and representatives of this district 
in the legislature be, and hereby are, instructed to procure the pas- 
sage of a law exempting this county [or " village " or " town," as 
the case may be~\ from the action of the general road-law, and placing 
the working and repair of the road entirely under the control of 
the local authorities. 



Resolution of Thanks to the Officers of a Convention. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention are hereby given 
to the president for the able, dignified, and impartial manner in 
which he has presided over its deliberations, and to the other 
officers for the satisfactory manner in which they have fulfilled 
the duties assigned to them. [On a resolution of this kind, the ques- 
tion is always to be put by the member who makes the motion, it being 
personal to the presiding officer.] 



II. VARIOUS REPORTS. 

Report of a Committee Instructed with a Particular 

Resolution. 

The undersigned, a committee to whom was referred the reso- 
lution offered by Mr. Johnson, in favor of an amendment to the 
constitution of this society, providing for the election of an addi- 
tional recording secretary, beg leave to report : 

That, on investigation of the facts of the case, it appears that the 
engagements of our present recording secretary prevents him from 
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attending" all of the meetings, without great loss and inconvenience 
to himself; but that, nevertheless, he has been present at all times 
to fulfil his duties, in a satisfactory manner; and that it further 
appears that the labors of the secretary have been, at times, so ardu- 
ous as to have required the assistance of another person, the expense 
of which has been defrayed by the secretary himself. As the 
society allows no compensation to its recording officer, it is proper 
it should put upon him no expenditure ; and, as it appears, from 
a conference on the subject with the party concerned, that with an 
additional secretary, the duties appertaining to the office could be 
performed without serious inconvenience to either, your committee 
report back the resolution with a recommendation that it pass 
the society. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Samuel L. Mitchel, 
William Branson. 



Report of the Minority of the Previous Committee. 

The undersigned, a minority of a committee to which was re- 
ferred the resolution offered by Mr. Johnson, proposing an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the society, providing for an addi- 
tional recording secretary, beg leave to report: 

That he is forced to dissent from the majority of the commit- 
tee, for the reason that he believes the duties of the office to be 
such as can be discharged by one person, without inconvenience; 
and that, if they have proved a source of loss to the present in- 
cumbent, his proper course would be to resign the trust, and let 
it be assumed by some one as competent to fulfil it, but with 
whose business its duties will not injuriously interfere. He, 
therefore, recommends that the resolutions do not pass.. 

All of which is respectully submitted. 

Andrew Ferrer*. 



Report of the Treasurer of a Beneficial Association. 

The undersigned, treasurer of the Provident Beneficial Asso- 
ciation of Peoria, begs leave to submit ids annual report : 

The balance in the treasurer's hands at the commencement of 
the present year, was thirty-one dollars. During the year, as will 
be seen by reference to the exhibit A, which is hereby appended, 
there has been received into the treasury, from all sources, five 
hundred and sixty-five (565) dollars ana seventy-five (75) cents. 
During the same time the expenditures have amounted to two 
hundred and seventeen (217) dollars and ninety (90) cents, leav- 
ing a balance to the credit of the society, and subject to its order, 
of three hundred and forty-seven (347) dollars and eighty-five (85) 
cents. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
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Provident Beneficial Association, in account with 
A. Peddeb, Treasurer. 



Cb. 



1883. 
Deo. 31. 


To cash paid for 

aid to divers 

members $108.00 

To rent, paid J. 

Freeman 60.00 

To stationery 4.90 

To funeral exp.... 46.00 

$217.90 
Bal.onhand 347.85 


1883. 
Jan. 1. 

Dec. 31. 


By bal. on hand 

from last year's 

account $31.00 

By dues 465.00 

By initiation fees 78.00 
By fines 1.75 








$565.75 


$666.75 



The understated, a committee appointed for the purpose, have 
compared the foregoing account with the vouchers, and find it to 
be correct. 

James L. Smith, 
B. Y. Datub. 



III. SPECIMENS OF PETITIONS- 



Petition for the Pardon of a Convict. 

To Aleut O. Pobtxb, Esq., Gotmnob of thk Stats or Indiana: 

The petition of the undersigned, citizens of Indianapolis, respect- 
fully represents : 

That on the fifth day of October, 1882, John Jones, of the city 
of Indianapolis, was convicted, before the Circuit Court in said city, 
of the crime of manslaughter, and sentenced therefor to the State 
prison at Jeffersonville, where he now remains, for the term of ten 
years and six months ; that the evidence upon which he was con- 
victed, as will be seen by the summary appended, was not alto- 
gether conclusive; that previous to that time the said Jones bad 
maintained the reputation of being a peaceable and upright man; 
and that his conduct while in prison, according to the letter of the 
warden, filed herewith, has been most exemplary. The said Jones 
has a family who need his support, and under the impression that 
the well-being of society will not be injured by his enlargement, 
and that the ends of justice, under the circumstances of the case, 
have been sufficiently answered, respectfully implore the executive 
clemency in his behalf. 
And your petitioner* wW\ em ^t*j % «\& 
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Remonstrance Against the Passage of a Law. 

TO TH» GimUUL ASSEMBLY OF TBI 8TATX OF PBWWSTLTAWI A » 

The petition of the undersigned, citizens of the village of Port 
Kennedy, respectfully sets forth, that they have learned that a hill 
is now before the two Houses of the Assembly for the purpose of 
erecting the town aforesaid into a corporate borough, and, believ- 
ing such a measure to be unnecessary and injurious, and against 
the will of the inhabitants in the limits of the proposed borough, 
respectfully, but energetically, remonstrate against its passage by 
your honorable body. 
And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, etc. 



* 



APPENDIX C. 



Questions for Examination on Parliamentary 

Practice. 



The following questions embody the general prin- 
ciples of parliamentary law, and when mastered give to 
the individual a thorough knowledge of these vexed 
questions. It is a student's review and should be studied 
in all its detail. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is debate? 

2. What are controversial powers? 

3. What is logic? 

4. What is the oVject of debate? 

5. What benefits accrue from a system of discussion ? 

6. How can a person become a good debater? 

7. In establishing a harmonious system of discussion, 
what must first be considered? 

8. What are rules of government t 

9. What are parliamentary rules f 

10. From what source did we derive these recognized 
rules? 

11. Why taken from the rules governing the Brit- 
ish Parliament? 

12. Did rules of government originate with the 
British Parliament? Where did they originate? 

13. Why is it necessary for all assemblies to have an 
established code of rules? 

14. What then is the design of paa % liamenta/ry law? 

15. What does our general parliamentary law govern? 
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16. Are they binding upon legislative bodies? 

17. Does Congress have an unchangeable set of rules? 

18. Are they changeable in the British Parliament? 

19. Why did we not adopt the same principle of 
retention? 

20. Are the underlying principles of all parliament- 
ary government the same? 

21. In the general assemblies of the people what law 
governs? 

22. Who is recognized as authority on parliamentary 
practice? 

23. What is a legislative mcmualf 

24. When such legislative manual is adopted by any 
particular legislature, does it become authority for the 
next body following it? 

25. Would it be possible to establish a system of gov- 
erning rules which would agree in every particular with 
that of Congress, or other legislative assembly? 

26. What is the difference between a legislative and 
a deliberative assembly? 

27. Name some of the classes of deliberative assem- 
blies. 

28. Do both Houses of Congress have the same legis- 
lative manual? 

29. Name two important rules of the Senate which 
are in conflict with the rules of the House. 

30. Name some of the rules of the House that could 
not be applied to common parliamentary law. 

31. What are debating clubs? 

32. What benefits may result from an earnest conduct 
of such clubs? 

33. What is a theory f 

34. What is the difference between theory and prac- 
tice? 

35. What is reform f 

36. How are reforms established? 

37. By what terms may the usefulness of debating 
societies be designated? 
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38. "What is deliberative oratory t 

39. Why should every student study parliamentary 
law? 

40. Why should he study and practice in debate? 

41. What are some of the essentials of a good 
debater? 

42. In debating should the speaker confine himself 
to a written argument? 

43. What preparation should a speaker make in the 
study of an argument? 

44. What is an outline of discussion? 

45. Is this an important feature in a discussion? 

46. How can a person become an extemporaneous 
speaker? 

47. Are public speeches usually extemporaneous? 

48. In practicing extemporaneous speaking what very 
important consideration must be observed? 

49. In the opening of a debate what should be the 
aim of the speaker? 

50. To whom falls the necessity of establishing the 
burden of proof? 

51. What is an exordium? & peroration t 

52. What is an organized meetmg f 

53. How are people called together for the pnrpose of 
organizing a deliberative assembly? 

54. There being no organization/what is the first step 
to be employed after the people have come together? 

55. What is a temporary organization? 

56. What is & permanent organization? 

57. How is the new organization usually taken up 
and acted upon? 

58. What two officers are necessary in all deliberative 
assemblies? 

59. Who are entitled to participate in the proceedings 
of an assemby? 

60. What other officers besides president and secretary 
may be elected? 

61. What is the presiding officer of the United States, 
Senate called? 
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62. What in the House of Representatives? 

63. How are they designated in certain ecclesiastical 
organizations? 

64. What in ordinary meetings resulting from a pub- 
lished call? 

65. What term is commonly employed in literary and 
other societies? 

66. What names are applied to the recording officer? 

67. What is the difference between majority and 
plurality f 

68. If there is no established rule governing the ques- 
tion of majority and plurality, which is the recognized 
law in deliberative assemblies? 

69. Are governors of the various states elected by a 
majority or a plurality vote? 

70. Name a state requiring a majority of all the votes 
cast to elect. 

71 . In legislative elections how are tie votes sometimes 
decided? 

72. When a call for an assembly does not include the 
whole people, who are recognized as lawful members? 

73. What are credentials t 

74. How are credentials obtained? 

75. When are the credentials, or certificates of mem- 
bership, examined and acted upon? 

76. When rival claims are presented, how is the as- 
sembly to proceed? 

77. Do the contending members have the privileges of 
other members during the discussion of rights? 

78. Does it become necessary that the president, or 
clerk, shall be a member of the assembly? 

79. In legislative bodies is the clerk a member of that 
body? 

80. In the Senate of the United States, and most state 
senates, is the president a member? 

81. Who is president? 

82. When an assembly has rightfully appropriated a 
room or place for its sessions, how can it protect itself 
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from disorderly or improper conduct of any member, or 
any person not entitled to be therein? 

83. What authority has an assembly to employ suf- 
ficient force to remove such person or persons? 

84. What does the Constitution of the United States 
guarantee on this authority? 

85. Repeat this article of the constitution. 

86. When a person or persons become disorderly, are 
they subject to prosecution? 

87. What are rules of order f 

88. Why is it necessary that every deliberative as- 
sembly should have such rules? 

89. What are special rules f 

90. If special rules come in conflict with general par- 
liamentary law, which must yield? 

91. Explain why this is so. 

92. How is the judgment, opinion, sense or wiU of 
a deliberative assembly expressed? 

93. Illustrate by example the three ways of expressing 
judgment, opinion, sense or will of an assembly. 

94. How are motions made and acted upon? 

95. What form is usually adopted in addressing the 
chair when a motion is presented? 

96. If a motion is not seconded what becomes of it? 

97. Why is it necessary that every motion should 
receive a second? 

98. Suppose the mover of a properly seconded reso- 
lution desires to withdraw the motion, how shall he 
proceed? 

99. Suppose the person seconding refuses to withdraw 
his second, what becomes of the motion? 

100. After a presiding officer has stated that a motion 
has been made and seconded, can it be withdrawn? 

101. When so stated, does it still belong to the mover 
of the question? 

102. Then to whom does the question belong? 

103. Can any person make a motion to withdraw the 
question after it has been stated by the presiding officer? 
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104. Explain why the persons who made and seconded 
the motion have lost their personal authority over the 
question when duly stated to the assembly. 

105. What is the difference between a vote and a bal- 
lot? 

106. Does a majority vote always decide? 

107. Name some decisions that require more than a 
majority vote. 

108. What is a vetof 

109. What is an impeachment f 

110. Was Andrew Johnson impeached? 

111. What motions should be presented in writing? 

112. Which may be given orally? 

113. At the close of a debate or deliberation, how 
does the presiding officer proceed? 

114. How does the presiding officer state a question? 

115. If, after the vote is taken, the presiding officer 
is unable to decide, how is the vote to be determined? 

116. When the presiding officer's decision is ques- 
tioned, what action shall be taken? 

117. What is the casting vote f 

118. Is the presiding officer of a common assembly 
debarred from voting? 

119. If the presiding officer votes with the other 
members and the result is a tie, what becomes of the 
question? 

120. Is every member of an assembly obliged to vote? 

121. If a member desires to be excused from voting 
what should be the proper course? 

122. What is viva voce t 

123. What assemblies often adopt the viva voce vote? 

124. When an assembly requires the yeas and nays 
by roll call, how proceed? 

125. What is it to re-open the discussion? 

126. Can a question be re-opened for discussion after 
the voting has been commenced? 

127. If a question has been re-opened and discussion 
engaged in, how continue with the voting? 
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128. What form of voting cannot be suspended and 
a question re-opened? 

129. What is a quorum? 

130. What is the duty of the presiding officer in 
regard to a quorum? 

131. Suppose the presiding officer is about to render 
a decision and a member announces that there is no 
quorum, what must be done? 

132. Suppose business has been transacted, and after- 
wards it was ascertained that at that particular time 
there was no quorum, what effect does this discovery 
have upon the transaction? 

133. What is a peremptory decision t 

134. What is a constitution? 

135. How are constitutions instituted? 

136. How are constitutions amended? 

137. How was the constitution of the United States 
organized into a primary law? 

138. How can it be amended? 

139. How many and when were the amendments to 
the constitution of the United States adopted? 

140. How are changes made in the rules of an organ- 
ization? 

141. When adopted rules are disregarded or infringed 
upon, whose duty is it to take notice thereof? 

142. Suppose it is not the sentiment or wish of an 
assembly that a particular rule be enforced? 

143. How avoid any future enforcement of distaste- 
ful rules? 

144. What is "ummvimous consent ?" 

145. Explain how it can be used. 

146. How are rules amended? 

147. When there are no provisions for the assembly 
to amend or repeal the rules governing them, when can 
changes be made? 

148. Can a rule be dispensed with or suspended, where 
there is no express provision on the subject? 

149. What is actfcyurrvmentf 
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1 50. When an assembly is not likely to finish its 
business at one sitting, when would be the most opportune 
time to fix the next date for reassembling? 

151. In the election of officers of deliberative assem- 
blies why is it necessary that absolute majorities should 
be required ? 

152. Name ten duties of the President, or presiding 
officer? 

153. What are the duties of the Vice-President? 

154. What are the duties of the Secretary? 

155. What is a Corresponding Secretary? 

156. What are the duties of the Treasurer? 

157. What is a Board I of Directors f 

158. Can the officers of a company be a board of 
directors? , 

159. What is a stock company f 

160. How is a stock company organized? 

161. What is a stock company without capital? 

162. What is it "to sustain decorum?" 

163. In case of a tie vote can the presiding officer be 
compelled to vote? 

164. When a motion is made that relates exclusively 
to the presiding officer, who should put the motion? 

165. What is & journal? 

166. When is the journal read? 

167. Should the secretary record in the journal all of 
the important transactions of the assembly? 

168. What are credentials? 

169. What is an officer pro tern. ? 

170. Must an officer who has been appointed pro tern. , 
surrender the office on the arrival of the permanent 
official? 

171. What is the duty of every member? 

172. If a member wishes to obtain the floor, how 
should he address the presiding officer? 

173. Suppose the presiding officer refuses to notice 
the member calling for recognition, what is the duty of 
that member? 
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174. How is a subject properly brought before the 
assembly? 

175. Is a member in order who attempts to speak on 
a subject before it is properly presented? 

176. When several members rise and address the chair 
at the same time, to whom should the president give 
recognition? 

177. Suppose this recognition should be against the 
sentiment of the assembly, how can it be adjusted? 

178. When charges are made against a member, can 
the assembly request that he withdraw from the room 
while the matter is under discussion? 

179. When can a speaker be called to order? 

180. How shall the person calling to order proceed? 

181. Under such circumstances what is the duty of 
the presiding officer? 

182. What action may the assembly take? 

183. Can the offending member make apology and 
thus prevent any action? 

184. When disorderly words are spoken should action 
be taken immediately? 

185. Can any action be taken after the transaction 
of business? 

186. What are some of the rights of members? 

187. What is the right to call to order? 

188. When a speaker legally obtains the floor, what 
is his privilege? 

189. If called to order, must he yield the floor? 

190. Can a presiding officer interrupt a member on 
the floor, except on question of order? 

191. Can an adjournment be called for while the 
member has the floor? 

192. How long can a member legally hold the floor, 
if he confines himself to the subject under discussion? 

193. What is it to appeal from the decision to that 
of the assembly? 

194. How shall the presiding officer conduct this 
appeal? 
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195. If the appeal is an important question and the 
presiding officer desires to enter into his own defense, 
how should he proceed? 

196. When the assembly has made its decision, does 
the presiding officer resume his seat? 

197. What punishment can be inflicted upon a mem- 
ber for wilfully violating the rule of the assembly? 

198. What are misdemeanors ? 

199. What are high breaches of decorum? 

200. What position should a secretary or clerk assume 
while reading or calling the assembly? 

201. What is meant by calling the assembly? 

202. What are communications f 

203. What is the order of business? 

204. After reading the minutes, what does the pre- 
siding officer say? 

205. If errors occur in the minutes, how are they cor- 
rected ? 

206. What are motions and how made? 

207. What is the call for the question? 

208. How prepare a petition for presentation? 

209. What is the duty of a member presenting a 
petition? 

210. What deviation is usually practiced from this 
regular method of proceeding? 

211. When petitions or other similar snbjects are 
before the assembly for action, how are they usually 
disposed of? 

212. What is the object of making a motion "to lie 
on the table? 

213. When any question is ordered to "lie on the 
table," when does it again come before the assembly? 

214. Can a motion to lie on the table be debated? 

215. Is this motion subject to amendment? 

21 6. If a motion to lie on the table is lost, how proceed 
with the business of the assembly? 

217. What question supersedes the one to lie on the 
table? 
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218. What question supersedes all others? 

219. Suppose a question when voted to "lie on the 
table" is never recalled, what becomes of that subject? 

220. It is often said a motion to adjourn is always in 
order. Is this true? 

221. Name four particulars in which a motion to ad- 
journ i$ not in order? 

222. Is a motion to adjourn debatable? 

223. Can a motion to adjourn be amended? 

224. When a motion to adjourn is without specified 
time, what becomes of the assembly? 

225. What is the difference between a motion to ad- 
journ and a motion to adjourn sine die f 

226. After a motion to adjourn is lost, when can it be 
voted upon again? 

227. When a subject is under debate, what questions 
can be received? 

228. By what name are these questions distinguished 
from principal motions? 

229. What are subsidiary questions f 

230. How are subsidiary motions classified? 

231. When the question is considered useless or inex- 
pedient, and the assembly desires to suppress it, what 
subsidiary questions are used? 

232. When more information is wanted, or time for 
reflection or examination is required, or when there are 
pressing claims on the assembly, what subsidiary motions 
are used? 

233. When the form is defective, or a more careful 
consideration should be necessary, what motion? 

234. When alterations are desired, what subsidiary 
motion is employed? 

235. Is the previous question used in the Senate of 
the United States? 

236. Why is it used in the House and not in the 
Senate? 

237. What subsidiary motion is usually made when 
it is the desire of the assembly to postpone a question 
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until the subject tinder consideration may suit the 
convenience better than when presented? 

238. What is the meaning of the previous question? 

239. Why is it not debatable? 

240. If the previous question is lost, what becomes 
of the main question? 

241. If the previous question is carried, how proceed ? 

242. What do you understand by gag-law? 

243. When the previous question is called for, what 
motions may supersede it? 

244. What is meant by interrupted proposition t 

245. Can a motion to postpone be amended? 

246. What is the aim of a motion to postpone 
indefinitely ? 

247. What is the dimsion of a question f 

248. When a motion is thus divided what becomes 
of it? 

249. Are these divisions open to amendment? 

250. What must be the condition of a proposition to 
admit of a division? 

251. In legislative bodies propositions are known as 
filling blanks, how are such propositions presented and 
acted upon ? 

252. When several propositions are made for filling 
blanks which relate to time or number, — as a day when 
postponement shall take place, the number of which a 
committee shall consist, — which proposition must be 
taken up first? 

253. When the propositions relate to limitation, — as 
the amount of tax to be raised, the rate of interest, or 
what day the session of a legislature shall be closed by 
adjournment, which propositions must be taken up first? 

254. What are the terms addition, separation, and 
transposition, as they are used in legislative assemblies? 

255. When an amendment is made by striking out 
a particular paragraph or certain words, and the amend- 
ment is rejected, can it again be moved to strike out 
the same words, or a part of them? 
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256. When a question has been moved to amend, or 
an amendment to an amendment, how shall the presiding 
officer proceed in stating the question? 

257. In the third form of amending by striking out 
and inserting , how proceed? 

258. When a motion to 6trike out and insert is car- 
ried, what changes can be made? 

259. What is the manner of stating a question which 
is required to be amended by striking out, or inserting, 
or striking out and inserting other words? 

260. Can an amendment be made which will destroy 
the entire original motion? 

261. In deliberative assemblies, what motion can be 
made and take the place of a regular question? 

262. What is a motion to commit? 

263. What is a standing committee t 

264. What is a select committee f 

265. Is a motion to commit subject to amendment? 

266. Is a motion to commit debatable? 

267. Which is the most complicated of all the privi- 
leged questions? 

268. What is the ruling of the House of Bepresent- 
atives in regard to an amendment which would destroy 
the original bill? 

269. What is an omnibus bill t 

270. What is a rider as termed in legislation? 

271. Name three ways in which amendments are 
made? 

272. What is an amendment to cm amendment? 

273. How far can these amendments be carried? 

274. Suppose after an amendment to an amendment 
has been made it is discovered that another amendment 
is necessary, how proceed? 

275. Can anything which has been stricken out be 
moved to be put back? 

276. Is it in order to propose an amendment which 
is inconsistent with one already adopted? 

277. When such an amendment is ^resented^ \s> ^ 
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competent for the presiding officer to suppress it as being 
contrary to order? 

278. Why does the presiding officer not have this 
power to suppress? 

279. How state a motion to amend? 

280. What is the order of putting amendments to vote ? 

281. When an amendment is before an assembly, 
what motions can supersede it? 

282. What are orders of the day? 

283. What is understood by rank? 

284. When there are several subjects assigned for 
the same day, can the orders of the day call for any 
particular subject? 

285. If a subject has been assigned to a particular 
hour, how proceed? 

286. If a member is speaking can he be interrupted by 
a motion for the orders of the day? 

287. If a question is before an assembly when there 
is a call for the orders of the day, what becomes of the 
question? 

288. When a subject is ordered for a given day, and 
it is not taken up on that day, what becomes of the 
subject? 

289. If motion for orders of the day is voted down, 
what becomes of the subject before the assembly? 

290. Can the presiding officer be questioned in regard 
to his decision of a breach of order or departure from 
rule? 

291. What is the rule in regard to reading pampers ? 

292. Why must a member obtain consent of the as- 
sembly before reading any book or paper, or his own 
speech prepared in writing? 

293. When, in the course of a debate or other pro- 
ceedings, the reading of a paper is called for, and an 
objection is made upon it, how proceed? 

294. What is the suspension of a rule? 

295. What motion supersedes all the other subsidiary 
questions? 
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296. How should business be brought before an as- 
sembly? 

297. When two or more subjects are placed on the 
table, and no priority has been given to one over the 
other, which should command the attention of the assem- 
bly first? 

298. When any paper, which consists of several dis- 
tinct propositions, is presented for the action of the 
assembly, how proceed in the most appropriate manner? 

299. Where a paper consists of a preamble or title, 
does it become proper to proceed first with the heading? 

300. When a paper has been referred to a committee, 
and is reported back to the assembly, how is it taken up 
for consideration? 

301. When the resolutions or articles of the commit- 
tee have been thus agreed upon, how enter the final 
question upon the records of the assembly? 

302. When the paper referred to a committee is re- 
ported back in a new draft, which is often done when 
numerous changes are made, how is the new draft con- 
sidered? 

303. Give an example of how questions may grow 
out of each other, and in what order they maybe decided. 

304. As six questions may be before the assembly at 
the same time, how dispose of them? 

305. When is a proposition in order for any member 
to discuss it? 

306. What abusive proceeding is sometimes allowed 
in moving of subsidiary motions? 

307. Under such circumstances, what is the duty of 
the presiding officer? 

308. Has a member the right to discuss a subject 
before it is moved? 

309. Is the discussion of a subject, not already moved, 
indulged in by the members? 

310. What is the duty of a person, in speaking, in 
regard to mentioning the name of a member then 
present? 
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311. When the presiding officer rises to speak at the 
same time as another member, what shall be the duty 
of that member? 

312. Does the introduction of a subsidiary motion 
restrain debate on the general question? 

313. When a member is called to order for departing 
from the subject under consideration, what privilege 
may be extended to him? 

314. How many times can a member speak upon the 
same subject? 

315. On what points may a member speak a second 
time in the 6ame debate? 

316. What is the meaning of the phrase " to clear a 
matter of fact" f 

317. When a member wishes to make an explanation 
while another is speaking, and the speaker yields the 
floor for an explanation, does the speaker have the right 
to the floor after the explanation has been given? 

318. What methods do assemblies adopt to prevent a 
continuation of lengthy and unprofitable debate? 

319. When an assembly will not support the presiding 
officer in his efforts to maintain order and decorum, 
what will he be justified in doing? 

320. Sometimes it occurs that a member while speak- 
ing does not command the attention of the assembly; 
that his right to be heard is disregarded by improper 
disturbances, whisperings, talking, and other evidences 
of no regard for the speaker. What would be the most 
prudent course of the speaker? 

321. In legislative assemblies, how is the question 
taken by vote? 

322. After the affirmative side of the question has 
beeu put, and voting commenced, is it open to debate? 

323. What objects can be accomplished by an inter- 
ruption of the voting? 

324. When, during a division, objections arise con- 
cerning the right of any member to vote, how settle the 

objection ? 
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325. Suppose, in counting the assembly, on a division, 
it appears that there is not a quorum present, what shall 
be done? 

326. Who has a right to make a motion to reconsider? 

327. What are the powers of a committee? 

328. When a subject is referred to a committee, what 
custom is usually adopted in the selection of that com- 
mittee? 

329. What is the duty of the secretary in regard to 
committees? 

330. Who is the chairman of a committee? 

331. When and where does a committee meet for 
the transaction of business? 

332. Can a committee transact business without the 
attendance of all the members? 

333. If a committee fails to meet at the particular 
time, as ordered by the assembly, what is the result? 

334. If disorderly words are spoken in a committee, 
what is to be done? 

335. What is the difference in the action of a com- 
mittee on a paper originating with, and one referred 
to them? 

336. If a committee is opposed to the whole paper 
referred to them, can they reject it? 

337. What should be the appearance of a paper origi- 
nating with a committee and reported to the assembly? 

338. How should a committee treat a paper referred 
to it? 

339. When the committee has finished its work, what 
move is next in order? 

340. When the report of a committee is to be made, 
how proceed? 

341. If the report is deferred to some future time, 
what is the manner of their disposing of it? 

342. If the report is of a paper with amendments, 
how proceed? 

343. Is a motion and vote necessary in accepting a 
report? 
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344. When a report is of considerable length, how 
is it usually presented to the members for its inspection? 

345. When is a committee dissolved f 

346. Does the action of a committee have any bear- 
ing upon a subject recommitted? 

347. In how many forms may the report of a com- 
mittee be presented? 

348. When the report of a committee is accepted, 
how is it regarded by the assembly? 

349. What is a committee of the whole t 

350. How resolve an assembly into a committee of 
the whole? 

351. What is a majority report t 

352. Can a majority report be amended and a mi- 
nority report substituted? 

353. Who acts as clerk in recording the business 
transactions of the committee of the whole ? 

354. How are the records of this committee kept? 

355. What is the difference between the proceedings 
of the assembly and the committee of the whole? 

356. How avoid an improper discussion, which in the 
assembly can be governed by the previous question? 

357. If the business of the committee is not concluded 
at the usual time for the assembly to adjourn, or if the 
committee have other reasons for not continuing, how 
shall they proceed? 

358. In committee of the whole, who is the pre- 
siding officer? 

359. What is the object of committee of the whole? 

360. Is the formality of a motion and question ever 
dispensed with as to the time of receiving a report? 

361. What is a preamble t 

362. What is a critic's report ? 

363. What are ecclesiastical tribunals ? 

364. Suppose a church becomes divided and the con- 
flict enters the courts, how are decisions usually based? 

365. In secret societies what is a committee of inves- 
tigation ? 
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366. How can a legislative body compel the atten- 
dance of sufficient members to constitute a quorum? 

367. What is a sergeant-at-arms t 

368. What is a session f 

369. What is a caucus f 

370. How are nominations made? 

371. What is & primary election law f 

372. How are presidents elected? 

373. How both Houses of Congress? 

374. Why are states apportioned a different number 
of electoral votes? 

375. How decide the number of representatives from 
each state? 

376. Why has the small state of Rhode Island the 
same voice in the Senate that is given the large state of 
Texas? 

377. What are the objections of electing the presi- 
dent of the United States by popular vote? 

378. How many members are in the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

379. Which state has the greatest number of repre- 
sentatives in Congress? N Which the least number? 

380. How amend the constitution of the United 
States? 

381. What special duty should be imposed upon 
every presiding officer in the discharge of business? 
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In these volumes are included all the questions dis- 
cussed in recent years in intercollegiate debates, See 
list below, elaborated on other pages. No question dis- 
cussed in an important intercollegiate debate is omitted 
from these volumes: 

Income Tax Injunction by Courto 

Tax on Land Rental Inheritance Tax 

Abandonment of Protection Federal Control of Railroads % 

No Tariff on Raw Material Restriction of Immigration ' 

Conservation Nat*! Resources Asset Currency 

Initiative end Referendum Labor Unions Beneficial ? . 
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Bank Notes Secured by Commercial Paper 
Federal Charter for Interstate Business 
Educational Qualification for Suffrage 
Appointment vs. Election of Judges 



Contents of each of the four volumes, with the col- 
leges participating in each debate, on other pages. 

Each vol uHU contain GENERAL INDEX of aU four vols. 
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Intercollegiate Debates, VoL I 

EDITED, WITH AM INTRODUCTION, BY 
PAUL M. PEARSON 

PHUfeuB, PUBLIC 8 PBAKINO, 8W ARTHMQRE OOUEGB 
CLOTH— $ 1.8Q pottpa id— OCTAVO 

The report of each debate comprises a synopsis of 
all the speeches, both affirmative and negative; which 
side won; and a list of the best references— and many 
reports have a synopsis of the rebuttal speeches. These 
reports were preparedly the debaters themselves, and the 
volume contains a general index to all three volumes. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. I 

Preface* Introduction* 

L Bank Note Secured by Commercial Paper.— 4#&*i- 
ative and Negative, university op Michigan. 

2. Federal Charter for Interstate Business.— Affirm- 
ative, Princeton. Negative, harvard. 

3. Initiative and Referendum.— 4#nw<rfw^ and Neg- 
ative, OHIO-WBSLEYAN. 

4 A Federal Income Tmjl— Affirmative and Negative, 

"THE OUTLOOK." 
5. Abandonment of the Protective Tariff.— Affirmative, 

WASHINGTON AND LEE. Negative, JOHNS-HOPKINS. 

& Injunction and the Federal Courts. — Affirmative 
and Negative, bwarthmorb. 

7. An Inheritance Tax. — Affirmative and Negative, 

UNIVERSITY OP MICHIGAN. 

8. Federal Control of Railroads. — Affirmative and 
Negative, amherst. 

9. Restriction of Foreign Immigration. — Affirmative 
and Negative, ilunois-wesleyan. 

10. Asset Currency. — Affirmative, beloit. Negative, 

KNOX. 

11. Are Labor Unions Beneficial? — Affirmative, new 
york university. Negative, rutgers. 

12. Armed Intervention for Collection of Debts. — Af- 
firmative, baker. Negative, washburn. 

13. Educational Qualification for Suffrage.— Affirma- 
tive, Cumberland. Negative, Chattanooga. 

14. The Closed Shop vs. the Open Shop.— Affirmative, 
CHICAGO. Negative, northwestern. 
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15. Increased Navy. — Affirmative and Negative, UNI- 
VERSITY OP ILLINOIS. 

16. Guarantee of Bank 'Deposits.-- Affirmative, UNI- 
VERSITY op the south. Negative, vandbrbilt. 

17. A Central Bank.— Affirmative and Negative, drake. 

18. Appointment vs. Election of Judges.— Affirmative, 
university OP Georgia. Negative, vanderbilt. 

19. The Presidential vs. the Parliamentary System of 
Government. — Affirmative, DICKINSON. Negative, 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL. 

20. Popular Election of Senators. — Affirmative and 
Negative, university op Cincinnati 

2L Annexation of Cuba. — Affirmative and Negative, 

ST. CHARLES, MINN., HIGH SCHOOL. 

22. Ship Subsidies.-— Affirmative, BOWDOIN. Negative, 

UNIVERSITY OP VERMONT. 

23. Government Ownership of Coal Mines. — Affirma- 
tive, Colgate. Negative, Rochester. 

24. Commission System of Municipal Government — 
Affirmative, Dartmouth. Negative, Pennsylvania 

STATE COLLEGE. 

25. Postal Savings Banks. — Affirmative, brown. Neg- 
ative, DARTMOUTH. 9 

26. Appendix.— Questions for Debate. * 

General Index to Volumes I, II and UL 

o 

For years Professor Pearson has kept informed on 
debating methods in the leading colleges so that he 
speaks with authority when he writes on this subject 
In a most readable introduction to Intercollegiate 
Debates he has clearly set forth the excellencies and 
the weaknesses of various methods. Every teacher, 
every student of debate, every other person interested 
in the subject will find in thi3 introduction suggestions 
which will improve the prevailing methods. 

Here are many helpful hints on choosing questions, 
preparing material, arranging the material for effective 
presentation, preparing rebuttal, delivery, coaching the 
team, selecting the judges, and other important matters. 
All this is based on wide observation and experience, 
and has little in common with the theoretical treat* 
ment so often inadequately presented. <over> 
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EGBERT RAY NICHOLS ! 

PUBLIC SWAXWG. UPON COLLBQB. 



cloth— $1.50 ptrtpaM— OCTAVO 



Two-thirds of the questions are of now in their origin 
as well as in their importance. Our current contro- 
versial literature accounts for the firm substance of 
the book. The discernment of professional coaches 
has contributed a most unique helpfulness— the form 
of speech and rebuttal that represents the master* 
science of the debate. Two indexes, one to this 
volume, and one to all three colunm. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. H 

Introduction (on the art of debate). 
L The Income Tax. 

Harvard a*. Yale and Princeton. Harv. fiibliog. 

Chicago ot. Michigan and Nort h we s tern. 

Chicago Bibliography. 

2. Tax on Income or Rental Value of Land. 

Brown at. Williams and Dartmouth. 

3. Abandonment of the Protective Tariff. 

Swarthmoreot. Franklin, Marshall and Penn. State. 
Swarthmore Bibliography. 
4 Admission of Raw Material Free. 

Baylor University at. William Jewell. 
William Jewell Bibliography. 
5. Conservation of Natural Resources. 

Extract; Penn College (la) Thesis. Bibliography. 
& The Initiative and Referendum. 

Colgate at. Union and Hamilton. Bibliography. 

7. The Short Ballot r-_^r 

Kansas University at. Oklahoma University. 
Bibliography— Library of Congress. 

8. The Recall of Judges. — '-,- 

Cottner College w. Bellevue, Doane, and Canton. 

Bibliography. 
Appendix L List Intercoll. Debating Organisations. 
Appendix TL Record of Schools Engaged, etc 
Appendix IIL Table of Number of Times, etc 
Appendix IV. List of General References. 
Index to this Volume, 
fitiiiflnl Index to Volumes. L II — & III 



The Recall of Judges 

A NEW DEBATE W THIS VOLUME: 

Intercollegiate Debates, Volume II 

EDITED BY B. R. NICHOLS 
CLOTH— $1.80 postpaid— 513 PACTS 

The best, if not the only, college debate extant on the 
Recall of Judges question is included in this revised edi- 
tion Of INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATES, VOLUME XL The 

speeches are by the Coiner College teams of 1911 against 
BeUevue, Doane, and Canton Colleges, and are remark- 
ably well written, winning the decisions of eight out of 
nine judges. The arguments on bothsides of this difficult 
question are skillful, plausible, convincing. Fine insight 
into the intricate points of the question is manifest in 
these pages, and one can hardly see how a better case 
could be built up for the RecalL Then one has but to 
read the negative side to find the Recall apparently 
demolished, so comprehensive and so strong are the 
arguments arranged against it . 

The debate is accompanied by a bibliography containing only 
the references which were actually used in building the speeches. 
The speeches are carefully briefed, and any argument is easily 
accessible. The debate is carefully indexed. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATES, VOLUME II, contains Seven 

other debates on prominent present-day subjects : 

The Income Tax The Tariff 

J Tax on Rental Value ef Land Fren Raw Material 
aitiatrra and Referendum The Short Ballet 



Also it contains a year book of debating; giving ques- 
tions, decisions, etc, of the college debates of the school 
year 1910-1L An introduction on the art of debate and 
a list of general references on argumentation are fea- 
tures of the volume. ^^^ 

fi Two indmetme are included, one to Volume II 
itself and one to the debates cfaU three volumes pub- 
lished thus far in the Intercollegiate Debates series* 
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Edited by EGBERT RAY NICHOLS 
ntorossox public speaking, ripon college, Wisconsin 



CLOTH — $1.50 postpaid— OCTAVO 

CONTENTS OF VOL. IH 

Introduction (on the art of debate). 
L The Commission Form of Municipal Government, 
la. Wesleyan w. Central and Simpson. Bibliog. 

2. The Direct Primary. 

William Jewell w. Druxy College. Bibliog. 

3. The Minimum Wage. 

Oklahoma Univ. Aff. vs. Missouri Univ. 
Freshman-Sophomore Debate, Ottawa Univ. 
Ottawa University Bibliography. 

4. Open Shop vs. Closed Shop. 

Illinois Wesleyan vs. Iowa Wesleyan and 
Northwestern College. Bibliography. 

5. Parliamentary vs. Presidential Form of Govt 

Morningside College os. Upper Iowa Univ. 
Morningside Bibliography. * 

6. Three-fourths Decision in Jury Trials. 

William and Vashti vs. Monmouth. Bibliog. 

7. The Central Bank. 

Affirmative— Ottawa Univ. vs. ColL of Emporia. 

Negative — Denison Univ. vs. Ohio Wesleyan. 

Bibliography—Ottawa University. 
Appendix L List IntercoU. Debating Organizations. 
Appendix TL Record of Schools Engaged in Forensic 

Contests, Coaches, Questions, Decisions, etc. 
Appendix UL Table showing the number of Times 
Various Questions Have Been Debated in 1910-1L 
Appendix IV. List of General References. 
Index to this Volume. 
General Index to Volumes I, II and UL 

To Librarians 

Intercollegiate Debates, Vols. I, II, III, are Just the books 
which librarians need to put into the hands of the many 
who come for material on questions of the day. See 
the lists above of all the questions discussed. 
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Speaking! Debating! 

DECLAMATIONS, RECITATIONS, READING: 

DIALOGUES, DEBATES, PRIZE SPEAKING, ORATIONS, 

FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

Cloth unless otherwise indicated 

Acme Declamation Book (some Dialogues) . . (paper 30c.) $0.50 
Approved Selections (1 vol. for each Grade, 1 to 8)*. .each .25 

Best American Orations of To-Day (Blacks tone) 1.25 

College Girls' Three Minute Readings (Davis).. 1.00 

College Men's Three Minute Declamations (Davis) 1.00 

Commencement Parts. (Orations, Essays; Class Day and 

"After Dinner" Efforts). Efforts for all occasions (Davis) 1.50 

Famous Poems Explained (Barbe) 1.00 

Great Poems Interpreted (Barbe) 1.25 

Patriotic Poems Explained (Murphy) 65 

The Patriotic Speaker (Brownlee) 1.25 

Handy Pieces to Speak (on separate cards), Pry. t Interned., 

Advanced, (contains some Dialogues) 50 

Humorous Speaker, The 1.25 

Model Speaker, The (Lawrence)* 1.10 

Modern American Speaker, The (Shurter) 1.25 

Most Popular Selections (Pearson's "The Speaker Series") 

Send for descriptive list. 32 nos. (pap. ea. 40c.) cloth, ea. .60 
New Dialogues and Plays for Children, Ages 5 to 10, (pap.) .50 
New Dialogues and Plays for Children, Ages 10 to 15, (pap.) .50 
New Dialogues and Plays for Aged 15 to 25, (paper) 50 

(The above three books in one volume) cloth 1.50 

Pieces for Every Occasion (he Row) 1.25 

Pieces That Have Taken Prizes in Speaking Contests (Craig) 1.25 
New Pieces That Will Take Prizes " " (Blackstone) 1.25 
Selected Readings from the Most Popular Novels (Lewis) . 1.25 
Southern Speaker, The (Ross) 1.00 

Entertainments for Every Occasion 1.25 

Both Sides of 100 Public Questions Briefly Debated.... 1.25 

Pros and Cons: Complete Debates (Craig) 1.50 

Intercollegiate Debates, Vols. I, II, III, IV, each 1.50 

250 New Questions for Debates (paper) 15 

How to Organize and Conduct a Meeting (Henry) 75 

Handbook of Parl'y Usage : Instantaneous Arbitrator (Howe) .50 
New Parliamentary Manual (Palmer) • 75 

How to Appreciate the Drama (Marble) 1.25 

Well Planned Course in Reading, A (Le Row)* 1.00 

Ten Weeks' Course in Elocution, A (Coombs)* 1.25 

Essential Steps in Reading and Speaking (Fox) 1.50 

Manual of Elocution and Reading (Brooks)* 1.10 

New Science and Art of Elocution; (Fenno)* 1.25 

Extemporaneous Speaking (Pearson and Hicks) 1.25 

The Power of Speech (Lawrence)* 1.25 

How to Use the Voice in Reading and Speaking (Ott)* 1.25 

How to Gesture. Illustrated. (Ott)* 1.00 

How to Attract and Hold an Audience (Esenwein)* . . . . 1.00 
Psychology of Public Speaking (Scott)* 1.25 



Contents of any of the above books on request 
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WKh Oar Compliments 

Complete General Index 
"THE SPEAKER" 

From now on no librarian and no teacher rued bath at 
the requests of students for guidance to approved selections. 

"The Speaker" is a series of 32 books or "Numbers'* 
of about 125 pages each, containing the best literature 
for recitations. It has raised the standard of recitation 
and declamation ; and in recognition of this fact "The 
Speaker" has been admitted to the official librarian 
lists of m any of the States. 

Each of the 32 Numbers is bound separately and 
contains a careful index of its own contents. Also, 
Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 are bound together in one stout 
tome; likewise Numbers 5, 6, 7, 8; likewise the suc- 
ceeding groups of four, forming 8 generous tomes, and 
each of that has its own index by authors and titles. 
q But not content with these self-indexes, and com- 
plying with the request of many librarians and teachers, 
we hare now published in one unit a COMPLETE LN- 
DEX to alt th e selections in all of the 32 Numbers. This 
COMPLETE INDEX ia a separate book, and will make 
all of them even more serviceable than they have been. 
4 This COMPLETE INDEX ia by authors (664 authors) 
and by titles (1690 titles), indicating for each the page 
of that Number of "The Speaker" where to be found, 

FortiupnstnfTht Sfxaker" v>W In discontinued 



The large VOL. VHI contains the GENERAL INDEX 

as well as its self-index; and VOLS. I to VLT, in turn 

when next printed, will also be fitted out with the 

GENERAL INDEX. The price Kill not be advanced. 

Price*— "The Speaker" 

NUMBERS 1 to 32 each— taper VI tto.; cleth 60 cts. 

Tm»32TabhtafContintsafthe32Niimbers,onrrqutst,/rtd 
VOLUME I (Nm. 1, 2, 3, 4 bound together] cloth HSU 



HINDS, NOBLE A ELDREDGE, Pnblialnr* 
3t, », 39 Wert 15* Strsrt N«w York City 



Entertainments lor Ever; Occasion. Ideas* games, 
charades, tricks, plans— tor keeping those present 
entertained, on whatever occasion, whether a party, 
a festival, a bazaar, an entertainment, or merely 
" our own folks " or an "entre nous:* $1.25. 

The Humorous Speaker. The choicest, most recent 
humor that lends itself to recitation. Easily the best 
collection that has been made. The selections are 
chosen because they Are good literature, and because 
they are good recitations. Unhackneyed material- 
most of it from recently copyrighted books, for which 
special permission has been secured. A hundred and 
twenty-Jive selections, about 600 pages. $1.25. 

Commencement Parts. " Efforts " for all occasions. 
Models for every possible occasion in high-school and 
college career, every one of the "efforts" being 
what some fellow has stood on his feet and actually 
delivered on a similar occasion — not what the com- 
piler would say if he should happen to be called 
on for an ivy song or a response to a toast, or what 
not ; but what the fellow himself, when his turn came, 
did say! Invaluable, indispensable to those prepar- 
ing any kind of ' * effort " unique. $1 .50. 

Contains models of the salutatory, the raledictory, orations, 
class poems, class songs, class mottoes, class will, ivy poem and 
song, Dux's speech ; essays and addresses for flag day, the see- 
sons, national and other holidays; after-dinner speeches and 
responses to toasts. Also models for occasional addresses — so- 
cial, educational, political, religious. Also models for superin- 
tendents' and principals' addresses to graduating class, debating 
team, educational conference ; on dedication of school building, 
public building, library ; for holidays, festival days, and scores 
of social and other occasions. Also themes for essays, and lists 
of subjects for orations, essays, toasts. 

College Men's 3-Minute Declamations. Material 
with vitality in it for prize speaking. 14th edit. $1.00. 

College Maids 9 3-Minute Readings. Up-to-date re- 
citations from living men and women. On the plan 
of the popular College Men's 8-minute Declamations, 
and on the same high plane. Twelfth edition. $1.00. 

Pieces for Prize Speaking Contests. Volume I 
Over one hundred pieces that have actually taken 
prises in prize speaking contests. Successful. $1.25. 

Pieces for Prize Speaking Contests. Vol. II. $1.25. 
Pieces for Every Occasion, t^ Special days." $1.2S 9 
Famous Poems Explained. ' (Barbe). $1.00. 



50 English Classics Briefly Outlined. Contains a 
brief analysis, in outline* or fifty of the masterpieces 
of oar language, in the fields of the drama, fiction* 
narrative poetry* lyric poetry* essays and address- 
es* and covering many of the " College Entrance 
Requirements." $1.25. v \ • i,> 

Most books of the sort are mere question books: this book 
gives you the answers, in just the shape you want them. The 
book is absolutely unique. There are no others like it 

How to Study Literature. A novel, a poem, a his* 
tory, a biography, a drama, an oration, a sermon, or 
any other literary production, if read or studied as 
this book tells one now to read and study, becomes a 
subject which one can converse or write about in a 
thoroughly intelligent way. Contains lists of the 
right words to designate the author's style, quality 
or other characteristics. 75 cents* 

Enables you to talk about a book as if you had really sued it up. 
Just the thing: for literary societies, reading circles, teacher, pu- 
pil ; also for anyone who desires to retain a symmetrical impres- 
sion of the books he reads. Eight editions in first ten months. 

Handbook of Literary Criticism. (W. H. Sheran). 
Any fairly intelligent person who delves attentively 
in this Handbook of Literary Criticism* need never 
again be at a loss to express himself on literary mat- 
ters, because it furnishes not merely the requisite 
knowledge of literature as such and of literature as 
an art, but also furnishes the very language, the 
very phrases, the very words themselves, which en- 
able one to talk on literature and literary subjects 
with that familiarity and that facility which marks 
one as a cultivated person. $1.25. 

Just as our smaller book, Heydrick's How to Study Literature 
(75 cents postpaid) enables one to master any particular book so 
as to be able to discuss it intelligently (actually furnishing lists 
of the right words to describe the author's style and other char- 
acteristics and all the features of the book) so Sheran's Literary 
Criticism teaches the student how to approach literature in gen- 
eral so as to talk intelligently about literature in general. 

Books I Have Read. An outline notebook. 25 cts. 
A new device that makes possible the keeping of a 
systematic* uniform* concise and complete record of 
the books one reads. , 

Merchant of Venice Completely Outlined. 30c 

Popular Patriotic Poems Explained. 65 cents* 



.a 



Pros, and Cons. Complete debates of the affirmative 
and negative of the stirring questions of the day. 
A decided hit. This is another book invaluable not 
only to high-school and college students, but also to 
every other person who aspires to converse engag- 
ingly on the topics of the day. Our foreign policy, 
the currency, the tariff, immigration, high license, 
woman suffrage, penny postage, transportation, trusta, 
department stores, municipal ownership of franchises, 
government control of telegraph. Both sides of these 
and many other questions completely debated. Di- 
rections for organizing and conducting debating 
society, with by-laws and parliamentary rules. 
No other book like it. $1.50. 

Briefs for Debates. The following Briefs are to be 

found in the respective volumes of "The Speaker" 

i( The Speaker" is a Series, numbering 96 volumes at present, 
devoted to public speaking in all its branches. The price of 
each volume, or "number, is:— Paper % 40 cents; cloth, 60 e«nts. 

Lists of references printed with each Brief. Most 
of these Briefs are affirmative and negative Briefs of 
important intercollegiate debates. 

Order by the number of The Speaker. 
IN THE SPEAKER ^ . 

No. 8 Armed Intervention for the Collection of Debts. 

No. 8 Federal vs. State Government 

No. 8 Inheritance Tax. 

No. 8 Municipal Ownership. 

No. 8 The Open Shop. 

No. 8 The Santo Domingo Treaty. 

No. Railroad Pooling 

No. Reciprocity with Canada. 

No. 11 Employer's Liability for Accidents. x 

No. 11 Initiative and Referendum. 

No. 11 Income Tax. 

No. 19 Harvard Affirm, and Neg. of same. 

No. 12 Bank Notes on General Assets. 

No. 12 Commission System of Government. 

No. 12 Federal Charter for Interstate Business. 

No. 18 American Imperialism. 

No. 18 Fifteenth Amendment. 

No. 18 Government by Injunction. 

No. 14 Presidential vs. Parliamentary System of Gov't* 

No. 16 Abandonment of the Protective Tariff. 

No. 21 The Direct Primary. 

No. 28 Conservation of Natural Resources. 

No. 24 Initiative and Referendum. 

250 New Questions for Debate, (Paper). 15 cents. 
The Best American Orations of To-day* $1.25. 

New. The best thoughts of the best Americans— 
men who are most prominent in our affairs, and who 
stand as types of honesty \ intelligence and useful 
citizenship. • Mostly selected by the authors them* 
selves, _They deal jarith our present problems* :** 



How to Appreciate 

THE DRAMA 

By THOMAS LITTLEFIELD MARBLE 
gXPBTKATlP -$1. 25. po rt p ei d — CLOTH, GILT TOP 

A book designed for lovers of the drama in general 
for dramatic societies, for the study sections of reading 
clubs, as well as for classes in schools and colleges. 

The subject is treated from the standpoint of prac- 
tical dramaturgy, the desire of the author being to 
point out the fundamental principles which underlie 
sound dramatic art — the ultimate purpose being to 
enable those who are yet inexperienced in recognizing 
and appraising the intrinsic values of plays, to learn to 

do so in a manner reasonably authoritative. .. 

The book contains an analytical diagram, mimestive analyses of 
four classical plays, and the full text, with marginal annotations, 
of "The Cricket on the Hearth." the Screen Scent from "The 
School for Scandal," and the Trial Scene from " The Merchant of 
Venice." These annotated plays are an open sesame. 

Without attempting to decide the moot question 
whether the drama should be treated as a branch of 
literature or as an independent subject, the author 
shows his readers how to appreciate a well constructed 
play quite apart from its purely literary value and its 
technique. To appraise a play, to "appreciate" it — 
the author hopes that an attentive perusal of this book 
will put one hi the way of doing just that 

Teachers who have directed student productions of 
such of Mr. Marble's comedies as "A Royal Runaway/' 
and " Won by Wireless/' and " The Wooing of Wilhel 
mina " will welcome the opportunity to place this work 
in the hands of their pupils, whose interest cannot fail 
to be stimulated by the fact that they have actually 
performed plays written by its author. 

Embellished by Portraits of 28 Playwrights and Actors 

The medallion embossed upon the cover of the book is the 
device of TH» dbama 800BTY and is used by permission. 



HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE . - Publishers of 

iticism, $1.25 




Great Poems interpreted. $L26 
31*93-35 Wert 18th Stratt New York City 



Great Poems 
Interpreted 

HELPS TO READING WITH THE UNDERSTANDING 

By WAITMAN BARBE. A. M., LlTT. D. 



CLOTH— $1.25 Postpaid— 375 PAGB3 



SAMPLE SBLECTION AMD LIST OP CONTENTS OVH* 

This is a book for all who want to know, or need to 
know, the real meaning and significance of some of the 
great English and American poems— a book for use in 
high schools and colleges, in teachers' reading circles 
and in literary clubs. It is an explanatory course in tne 
study of great poetry from Herrick to Rossettu All who 
are acquainted with the author's Famous Poems Ex- 
plained will welcome this new and more advanced 
volume. With scholarly instinct and training (includ- 
ing graduate work at' both Harvard and Oxford), the 
author has rendered his fellow-students and fellow- 
teachers genuine service in this work of love. A brief 
explanatory essay, by way of literary interpretation and 
historical setting, precedes each poem. Also, most of 
the poems are outlined for the convenience of teachers 
and students. Besides, the textual difficulties are 
explained in footnotes. At the end of the book are 
" biographical notes of the authors represented." 



HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE - • Publishers of 

The Changing Values of English Speech, $1.25 
50 English Classic* Briefly Outlined - $L25 

31-33-35 West Fifteenth Street, New York City 



How to Attract and Hold an Audience. Every atu- 
dent in college or school, every lawyer, every teacher, 
every clergyman, every man or woman occupying an 
official position, every citizen and every youth who is 
likely ever to have occasion in committee, or in 
public, to enlist the interest, to attract and hold the 
attention of one or more hearers, and convince them 
-—every person who ever has to, or is likely to have 
to «• speak" to one or more listeners will find in our 
new book a clear, concise, .complete handbook which 
will enable him to succeed I $ 1 .00* 

Thorough, concise, methodical, replete with common sense, 
complete. In his logical method, in the crystal-like lucidity of 
his style, in his /orceful, incisive, penetrating mastery of his 
subject, the author has at one bound placed himself on a plane 
with the very ablest teacher-authors of his day. 

Fenno's Science and Art of Elocution. Standard. 
Probably the most successful of its kind. $1 .25. 

The Power of Speech, How to Acquire It. $ 1 .25. 

A comprehensive system of vocal expression. Thor- 
ough and practical instruction in the use of the speak- 
ing voice, embracing deep breathing, articulation, 
modulation, emphasis ana delivery : vocal coloring, 
interpretation of the written word, the conveying of 
thought by means of vocal expression, and the prin- 
ciples of oratory and dramatic art. 

The Psychology of Public Speaking. A scientific 
treatment of the practical needs of the public speak- 
er. A worth-while book. $1.25. 

How to Use the Voice in Reading and Speaking. 
By Ed. Amherst Ott, head of the School of Oratory, 
Drake University, Suitable for class work. $1.25. 

How to Gesture. E. A. Ott. New///*;, edit. $1.00. 

Constitution of U. S. In English, German and 
French. Paper, 25c. ; cloth, 50c. 

Constitution of U. S., with Index (Thorpe's Pock* 
it Edition), 35c. 

Brief History of Civilization (Blackmar), $1.25. 

The Changing Values of English Speech. $1.25. 

The Worth of Words. (Bell). $1.25. 

The Religion of Beauty. (Bell). $1.25. 



Instantaneous Arbitrator. Howe's Parliamentary 
Usage. In this book, by an ingenious visual ar- 
rangement, the chairman, the speaker, the member 
who next has the floor, or any one else, has before 
his eyes a complete view of every rule needed in the 
conduct of any meeting. All rules, all exceptions, 
every procedure instantly accessible. Everything 
in stght. Does not have to be carried in the hand to 
and from meeting, but slips easily into and out of 
the pocket* Exactly suited to women 9 s duds, too, 
being' used and recommended by officers of the Gen* 
eral Federation, and the W. C. 71 U. 50 cents. 

New Parliamentary Manual. By Edmond Palmer, 
member of the Chicago Bar. Improves upon other 
parliamentary works by determining the reasons, 
the logic of the rules. Again by arranging the rules 
according to their importance in simple sequence, 
any man or woman* any boy or girl, is enabled actu- 
ally to conduct a meeting without uproar, without 
delays, without confusion, or even friction. 75 cents* 

This Manual (75 cents), giving the reasons, along: with Howe's 
Handbook (50 cents), giving all the rules at a glance by means of 
a clever bird's-eye device, together provide an absolutely com- 
plete and perfect equipment. The two boohs for ONE DOLLAR 
tf ordered at one time* 

How to Organize and Conduct a Meeting. 75cV 

American Civics. Dwells sufficiently upon the his- 
torical development as well as the theory of our 
governmental institutions, but also treats adequately 
the actual workings of party organizations oxA party 
methods. Questions of present interest are Intro- 
duced, and in many instances the arguments on both 
sides of questions still open to debate. $1.00. 

SOME OF THE SUSJECTS DISCUSSED 

Municipal Home Rule Municipal Ownership 

Initiative and Referendum Trial by Jury 
The Machine Women Suffrage 

Mt^and Proportional Cms^ggMf,^ 

Representation #vJX«i#!lr c«-L^ 

Civil Service Reform Committee System 

The Railroad Problem The Panama Canal 

Ship Subsidies Our Insular Possesslops\ 

American Civics explains the government in New York State 
and New York City in a way to enable instructive comparisons 
of the contrasts and the similarities with other states ; similarly 
the New England, the Southern, and the Western states* 



Songs of All the Colleges. • A welcome gift in any 
home / Everyone likes a college song, and this book 
is an ideal gift to place on the piano for one's friends 
to enjoy. Words and music throughout. $1.50. 

New edition contains the Boola and 104 songs added for €7 other 
colleges. TwentjHteo editions have gone into many thousands of 
homes* If you have a piano but do not play, the "piano-players'' 
will play many of these songs for you and friends to sing. 

Compiled by college men, 'rah-'rah'd by college stu- 
dents, brothered by college alumni, sistered by col- 
lego alumna*, adopted and programed by college 
gleeclubs everywhere ; by local clubs, choral societies, 
and singing classes. Contains all the dear old fa- 
miliar songs, as well as the popular new songs of 
colleges east, west, south, north. Many old favorite 
tunes with new, catchy, up-to-date words— serious, 
sentimental, humorous ; also the 'rah, 9 rah kind. 

Songs of the Western Colleges. Great hit. $1.25. 
Songs of the Eastern Colleges. * Popular. $1.23. 
These two books present an ideally complete portrayal 
of the musical and social side, the joyous side of the. 
student life. Plenty of the old favorites of all col- 
leges, while crowded with the new songs. 

To own aU three above books is to po sse ss the most complete. 
the most adequate illustration ever attempted of this phase of 
the genius, the spirit of Young America. Novel doth bindings. 

New Songs for College Glee Clubs. Paper. 50cts. 

Twenty humorous hits, besides others, sentimental 

and serious. Not a selection but has been sung by 

glee clubs to the delight of " encoring audiences. ' 

Glee Club leaders will appreciate a collection every piece in 
Which, by the severe test of both rehearsal and concert, is right 
—the musical notation, the harmony of the voice parts, the 
syllabification, the rhythm, the rhyme, the instrumentation, 
and last but not least with audiences, the catchonativeness. 

New Songs for Male Quartets. Paper. 50 cents. 
Contains thirty new part songs. Every number val- 
uable, not only for quartet use, but also for male 
choruses. Songs both grave and gay. A few pages 
of sacred selections, suitable for male choirs. 

Songs of the University of Pennsylvania, $1.50. 
Songs of the University of Michigan, $1.25. 
Songs of the University of Chicago, $1.50. 
Songs of theUniv'y of Virginia. Paper. $1.00. 
School Songs with College Flavor, 50 cents* 
100 New Kindergarten Songs, $1.00. 
100 New Songs for Primary Schools, $1.00t 
Songs for School and Home, 30 cents. 
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